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IT HAPPENS BEFORE ENLISTMENT! 


YOU CHOOSE AS A GRADUATE SPECIALIST. And you choose before you enlist! Here’s a special 
Army educational program for high school graduates only. If you pass the qualification exams, you 
choose the schooling you want before enlistment. And in many technical fields, Army schooling 
ranks with the world’s finest! Choose from a wide variety of schooling. Successful candidates for 
the Graduate Specialist Program can choose schooling from 107 valuable classroom courses. 
Electronics, Metal Working, Automotives, Guided Missiles, Aircraft Maintenance, Radar & TV— 
many more. (In an Army job as in a civilian job—good training and experience pay off for a lifetime!) 


Ask your Army recruiter. He'll show you a detailed description of any Graduate Specialist course. 


Electronics Repairman 
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“Twice as strong. 

New Unibody is built to last longer 
than most people drive a car. It's 

a solid, welded unit that's twice 

as strong as cors built the old way.” 


“Quiet as a mouse? 
These cors ore even 
quieter. Unibody is one 
solid unit with no joints to 
loosen and get noisy." 


takes a vacation. 
These cors ore 
soaked seven 
times. New rust- 
proofing chemi- 
cals stop rust 
from the inside 
out. The lower 
body, where road 
salt and gravel do 
their worst, is 
sealed off with a 
special primer.” 


“Room to spare. 
When Unibody 
got rid of separate 
body and frome, 
it saved inches of 
space. These 
inches show up as 
added stretch-out 
room inside.” 


—— 


WHY NOT SEE FOR YOURSELF 
WHAT [7 LIKE INSIDE A CAR BUILT 
THE UNIBODY WAY? ASK YOUR DAD 
TO STOP BY THE DEALER'S WITH 


you, ANDO LEPA DRIVE BRING OUT 
THE DIFFERENCE GREAT 


ENGINEERING 
MAKES. 


Chryster 


| e y 
Corporation 
Serving America’s new quest for quality 


Pigmouth Valiant . Dedge Dart Lancer 
Chruster Imperial 





HAPPY HINTING! (Or how to get a Smith-Corona portable for Christmas without really asking for it). 
No matter how you hint, Mom and Dad are sure to get the idea . . . and be glad they did. How come? 
Because nothing lifts grades like typing . .. and there’s no school portabie like a Smith-Corona! Choose any 
one of the slick-looking Smith-Coronas below. It’ll help you turn in neater homework, get better grades, 
have more time for fun. All good reasons why the finest gift you can hint for is a Smith-Corona portable. 
In a wide choice of colors, complete with carrying case. Most Smith-Coronas just $5 down at your dealer’s. 


THE GALAXIE is the world’s 
finest manual portable with the 
world’s smartest styling. You'll 
find your homework becomes 
less work (because the Galaxie 
has more useful features than 
any other portable). 


THE ELECTRIC PORTABLE 
(world’s first and only) gives you 
the light, easy touch of Power 
Typing and crisp, “printed-page” 
results. You'll be the class of 
your class with the only portable 
that’s electric! 


THE STERLING has all the fea- 
tures you need for the most 
convenient typing ever. It writes 
everything beautifully ... yet its 
price is surprisingly low. The 
Sterling is now available in a 
wide selection of colors, too. 


THE SKYRITER weighs a mere 
9 pounds, yet works wonderfully 
and wears well, too. Light and 
rugged, the Skyriter is as easy 
to carry as your schoolbooks. 
And it turns out neat homework 
you'll be proud to hand in. 


s/c 5MITH - CORONA 


OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC, 
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sreatest “changer” 
since Cinderella’s godmother! 


Can you change a dateless evening to a dance-sation? Webcor can! 

Once you’ve snared yourself a Webcor Hi-Fi—you’ve got the record 
changer that gets things going: gets the crowd coming to your house— 
for music as frantic as the Fri ay Night Dance! 

Spin an album. Listen. Those jazzmen . . . that swinging Trio you all 
adore: ’Til Webcor, you’ve we heard them before! Try them on the new 
“Maestro” model, above. A popular Webcor Hi-Fi 2g in smart 
2-color combos. Has automatic volume and tone control. . . wide-range 
speaker . . . 4-speed changer. 

See how the “Maestro” can change you to a dancing doll, any lonesome 
night. WEBCOR whan start at $29.95—slightly higher South and West. 


WEBCOR IS BUILT 
to give you the greatest 


tape recorders, portable and console fonografs, radios 





This picture won 


] 


By Aanette Scagia, haan Eat alr Wa Shoo Seattie, Washington 


Your pictures can win 5100, 50,0 or 595 | in the 


1961 SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO CONTEST 


If ever you have taken a picture that you’re proud of, then 
you should enter this nationwide contest. There’s a 
category for experts as well as for the casual box camera 
user. Your pictures can win: $100, $50, $25, or any one 
of 5 Honorable Mentions and supplementary awards in 
each classification. A total of 120 
awards worth more than $5,200. Cash 
prizes are doubled for pictures taken 
on Ansco films. The contest includes 3 
divisions and 15 classifications covering 
every phase of picture-taking in both 


color and _ black-and-white. Anyone in grades 7 through 
12 may submit any number of color transparencies and/ 
or black-and-white prints ... taken with any type of 
camera. Rules booklets and entry blanks are available 
at your Ansco dealer or from Ansco, Binghamton, New 
York. Remember, whether you prefer to 
photograph people, places or things— 
there’s a category in which you might 
win! See your Ansco dealer today! 
Ansco, Binghamton, New York, A Divi- 
sion. of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
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Wide World photo 
C.1LA. CHIEF Allen Dulles will continue on 
the job under the new Administration. 


NO CHEERS FROM MOSCOW 


ALMOST EVERYONE enjoys a 
good spy thriller. But to Allen Welsh 
Dulles, even the most exciting cloak- 
and-dagger fiction must seem a trifle 
dull. As head of Uncle Sam’s Central 
Intelligence Agency (C.I.A.), he 
deals with the real thing. 

Mr. Dulles directs a force of some 
100,000 secret agents, stationed 
throughout the world. It’s been said 
that the 67-year-old C.I.A. chief 
knows more about what’s going on 
behind the iron curtain than—Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev! 

Foreign affairs seems to have been 
a specialty in the Dulles family. Mr. 
Dulles’ older brother, the late John 
Foster Dulles, was President Eisen- 
hower's Secretary of State from 1953 
to 1959. 

Allen Dulles first dernonstrated his 
interest in foreign affairs when he 
was eight. He wrote “a history” of 
the Boer war. It was not, Dulles con- 
cedes, an “objective study.” The 
young scholar openly sided with the 
South African Boers (Dutch settlers ) 
against the British. Throughout the 
book, Boers was spelled with a capi- 
tal “B,” British with a small one. 

In 1916 Dulles completed his 
schooling at Princeton University and 
joined the U. S. Foreign Service, The 
next year America entered World 
War I. The young diplomat was 
ordered to set up a spy network be- 
hind the enemy lines. By the end of 
the war Allen Dulles had emerged 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 17. 


as one of America’s foremost experts 
in espionage. 

In the years that followed, he rose 
to become a top State Department 
official. Dulles returned to “cloak- 
and-dagger work” only after the out- 
break of World War II. 

Once again he proved to be a “mas- 
ter spy.” His agents gained access to 
some of the most secret files of the 
Nazi foreign ministry. 

The end of World War II, how- 
ever, did not bring peace. America 
found itself engaged in a “cold war” 
with Soviet Russia. In 1950 Dulles 
was asked to head the C.I.A. He’s 
been on the job ever since. 

Last month President-elect John 
F. Kennedy announced that Dulles 
would continue in his post under the 
new Administration. The news was 
greeted with cheers all over the free 
world. Only the Kremlin maintained 
a stony silence. 


STILL NO. 1-G-MAN 


“PRESIDENTS may come and go,” 
said a Washington wit recently, “but 
J. Edgar Hoover goes on forever.” 

The joke contains more than a 
grain of truth. Hoover was first ap- 
pointed director of the F.B.I. (Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation) in 


Wide World photo 
F.B.1. CHIEF J. Edgar Hoover also has 
agreed to stay on in his present post. 


1924. Since then he has served under 
four U. S. Presidents. Next month, 
when President-elect John F. Ken- 
nedy takes office, the number will 
rise to five. 

Under Hoover's direction, the 
F.B.I. has been transformed from a 
minor branch of the Justice Depart- 
ment into a world-famous law en- 
forcement agency. Its highly trained 
agents have ended the “careers” of 
scores of notorious ganglords and in- 
famous spies. 

A classic F.B.I. case was the cap- 
ture in 1936 of Alvin Karpis, a ruth- 
less gunman who had sworn to kill 
Hoover. Karpis was tracked to New 
Orleans, and Hoover went there to 
make the arrest personally. The 
cornered gunman took one look at 
Hoover—and meekly surrendered. 

Hoover has never been an “arm 
chair” G-man. “He’s forever bounc- 
ing around the country,” says one 
aide, “checking up on his men, some- 
times taking part in important raids.” 
To F.B.I. agents he is known as the 
“Chief.” 

Hoover's office in the Department 
of Justice is only a few blocks from 
the gray stucco house where he was 
born 65 years ago. As a boy he hoped 
to become a minister. But the fam- 
ily fortunes were not sufficient to 
finance long years of study. 

After graduating from Washing- 
ton Central High in 1913 young 
Hoover took a job as a clerk in the 
Library of Congress. “I never saw 
such a hard-working, eager boy,” re- 
calls one of his supervisors. “If he 
had stayed with us he would have 
become Chief Librarian.” 

But Hoover had other ambitions. 
He went to night school and ob- 
tained a law degree. In 1917 he 
joined the Department of Justice. 
Only seven years later, at the age of 
29, he was appointed director of the 
F.B.L. 

Looking back over the past 36 
years, Hoover can claim many vic- 
tories in his war against crime. But 
the fight is far from finished. “As 
long as our nation’s crime rate con- 
tinues to rise,” he says, “no American 
can or should be satisfied.” 
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. WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW. . . 





Congo: Hopes for Harmony 


Dramatic political moves by two 
Congolese leaders brought a glim- 
mer of hope for a settlement of the 
Congo crisis. 


Representatives of Congolese Presi- 
dent Joseph Kasavubu and those of 
Moise Tshombe, president of the Con- 
gos copper-rich Katanga Province, 
reported that they had reached a “per- 
fect identity of views.” 

Tshombe had proclaimed the seces- 
sion of Katanga from the Congo last 
July. He opposed the plans of the pro- 
Soviet ex-premier Patrice Lumumba to 
create a strong central government. 
Tshombe favored instead a federation 
of self-governing provinces. Kasavubu’s 
representatives have been working for 
the past two months to bring Katanga 
back into the Congo peacefully. They 
believed a secessionist Katanga would 
cripple the economy of the Congo. 

The dramatic turnabout came _aft- 
er a two-hour conference between 
top men representing Kasavubu and 
Tshombe. They also agreed to meet 
for round-table discussions later this 
month. The Kasavubu-Tshombe agree- 
ment was regarded by some observ- 
ers as a grave blow to the comeback 
hopes of ousted Premier Lumumba. 

Earlier Kasavubu had flown to the 
United Nations in New York where 
he had scored another political victory. 
In a 53 to 24 vote, the U.N. General 
Assembly recognized Kasavubu’s dele- 
gation as the official representative of 
the Congo. Cuba, Ghana, Guinea, and 
several other African and Asian nations 
joined the Soviet bloc in trying to block 
the seating of the Kasavubu delegation. 

Armed with the prestige of U.N. 
recognition, Kasavubu returned to the 
Congo to receive a hero's welcome in 
Leopoldville, the Congo’s capital 

Though Kasavubu’s position seemed 
to be growing stronger, violence and 
confusion still governed the wide boule- 
vards of Leopoldville. 

A major clash occurred between 
U.N. troops arid those of the Congolese 
army. The Congolese had accused 
Nathaniel A. Welbeck, special envoy 
of Ghana to the Congo, of conspiring 
to help Lumumba seize power. They 
wanted to expel Welbeck from the 


country. U.N. soldiers had orders to 
protect Welbeck, just as they had or- 
ders to protect Lumumba and al! other 
officials in the Congo. The U.N. has 
taken the position that its job is not to 
take sides in the political struggle split- 
ting the Congo, but to maintain order. 

As- 200 Congolese soldiers ap- 
proached the U.N. detachment (made 
up.of 160 Tunisian troops), rifle and 
machinegun fire broke out. After a 
three-hour exchange of fire, the Con- 
golese army forced the U.N. to give 
in. Congolese soldiers promptly escorted 
Welbeck to the airport and hurried 
him on his way back to Ghana. 

President Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana 
then fired a verbal blast at the U‘S., 
Britain, and France. Nkrumah, a 
Lumumba supporter, accused these 
Western nations of aiding an alleged 
Belgian attempt to move back into its 
former colony of the Congo. 

Another African nation critical of the 
West's role in Africa is Guinea. Guin- 
ean President Sekou Toure has assailed 
the U.S. for developing a “partisan po- 
sition” in the Congo. Toure also ac- 


CONGO PROTEST: Congolese marchers carry 


cused the U.S. of supporting “those” 
—meaning Mr. Kasavubu—who, Toure 
says, “oppose freedom for Africans.” 
President Eisenhower firmly rejected 
these charges. The President declared 
the United States had been “in the 
forefront of those nations who have 
favored emancipation of all peoples.” 


UN Shortchanged 


The United Nations may face the 
coming year with almost no money 
to meet the expense of keeping 
nearly 20,000 U.N. troops in the 
troubled Congo. 

Secretary General Dag Hammar- 
skjold warned that the U.N. would 
have a “virtually empty” treasury at 
the end of 1960. He said that unless 
necessary funds were raised by then, 
the U.N. would have to begin with- 
drawing its troops from the Congo. 

The United States moved promptly 
to come to the U.N.’s rescue. The U.S. 
said it would provide almost half the 
estimated $60,000,000 needed to keep 
the U.N. force in the Congo through 
December 31. 

We will do this: (a) by not asking 
the U.N. to pay $10,000,000 of the 


a 
Wide World 


signs calling on United Nations 


and Ghanaian forces to “go home.’ ONU are French Initials for United Nations. 
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$14,000,000 they now owe 

mostly for airlifting troops of other 
countries to the Congo; and (b) by 
agreeing to pay a little more than its 
1960 Congo assessment of $16,255,000. 

This was expected to tide the U.N. 
over its immediate financial crisis. But 
the U.N. is still confronted with the 
problem of how to raise about 
$350,000,000 in total expenses within 
the next year. 

Refusal of the Soviet bloc and some 
other countries to meet all their ob- 
ligations to the U.N. makes this prob- 
lem worse. It is estimated that the 
nine Soviet bloc countries led by the 
Soviet Union—which recently de- 
manded one-third control of the U.N. 
-will pay less than $14,000,000 of the 
total $350,000,000. 

The Soviets and their satellites have 
paid their share of the U.N.’s regular 
operating budget in the past, but have 
refused to help pay for U.N.ELF., 
which patrols the Israel-UAR borders. 
So have Arab countries and some 
Latin American nations. Back debts to 
U.N.E.F. total $22,500,000. 

On top of this, the Soviet bloc re- 
fuses to pay for the U.N. Congo oper- 
ation, which it has attacked as pro- 
Western. Some Latin American coun- 
tries also indicate they will not pay. 
This will probably mean that the U.S. 


already paying nearly one third of 





Mauldin, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


all U.N. expenses—will be asked to 
make up the deficit. As for the 
$100,000,000 emergency Congo fund, 
only $12,500,000 has been pledged by 
all nations so far. 

Under Article 19 of the U.N. Char- 
ter, a member nation can lose its vote 
in the General Assembly if its debts 
to the U.N. come to more than the 
contributions due from it for the pre- 
ceding two years. So far the Assembly 
has never invoked this rule. 


Dollar Blues 


As American gold reserves plum- 
meted to a 20-year low, the U.S. 
began a series of drastic moves to 
stem the flow of U.S. dollars to 
foreign nations. 


The major move: to reduce some of 
the heavy expenses overseas which 
have contributed to an excessive out- 
flow of dollars—now running at the rate 
of $4,300,000,000 a year. This dollar 
outflow is considered to be one of the 
primary causes behind the steady 
shrinkage in U.S. gold reserves which 
has alarmed many economists. 

Led by Secretary of the Treasury 
Robert B. Anderson and Undersecre- 
tary of State Douglas Dillon, a team of 
U.S. officials made a dramatic trip to 
West Germany. Their object: to per- 
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suade the West Germans (whose 
booming economy has built up a large 
gold surplus) to take on a major part 
of the $1,000,000,000 the U.S. spends 
yearly in maintaining U.S. and NATO 
military forces in Europe. 

Meeting with the U.S. officials in 
Bonn, the West Germans were asked 
to agree at once to pay $600,000,000 
a year toward the cost of supporting 
U.S. troops in Germany. The Germans 
turned down this demand, which they 
said resembled occupation costs they 
had to shoulder after World War IL. 

It was reported that the German 
officials were surprised by the U.S. 
demand. Some officials of the U.S. 
team, including Mr. Dillon, were also 
reported to have reservations about 
the size of Mr. Anderson’s demand 
and were dismayed at the lack of 
diplomatic preparation. Mr. Anderson 
had presumably cleared his mission 
with President Eisenhower but appar- 
ently did not inform the State Depart- 
ment or the West Germans until afte: 
the U.S. team had arrived in Bonn. 

The West German government made 
a counteroffer: a one-shot “package 
payment” of nearly $1,000,000,000. 
It took the position—also held by 
many U.S. economists—that America’s 
dollar drain was a temporary problem 
which will eventually right itself. 

Secretary Anderson turned down the 
German counteroffer and hinted that 
it might be necessary for the U.S. to 
cut back military forces in Europe. 
Further negotiations are expected. 
Some observers also pointed out that 
any agreement between the current 
U.S. administration and West Germany 
may or may-not be changed again after 
January 20, when the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration takes over. 

In another move to cut down 
the outflow of dollars, President 
Eisenhower ordered a sharp reduc- 
tion in the number of dependents ac- 
companying service men overseas. Set 
to go into effect January 1, the new 
directive is designed to reduce the 
number of overseas dependents from 
484,000 to about 200,000. The reduc- 
tion would be achieved by not replac- 
ing the 15,000 who return to the U.S. 
every month for reassignment. 

The government also ordered: (a) 
a cutback in U.S. government civilian 
employees stationed abroad, (b) a 
sharp curb’ on travel by U.S. diplomatic 
officials abroad, (c) a reduction in for- 
eign goods to be stocked in military 
post exchanges, (d) more emphasis on 
the purchase of American goods for 
foreign military and economic as- 
sistance. Officials hoped these steps 
would reduce the dollar outflow by up 
to $1,000,000,000 a year. 

»WHAT’S BEHIND IT: These dras- 


tic moves center around the fact that, 
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for several years, more U.S. dollars 
have been flowing out of the U.S. than 
have been coming in. 

The outflow averaged $3,500,000,000 
in each of the past two years, The rea- 
son for this is the heavy payments the 
U.S. must make to meet troop costs 
abroad, for military aid to our allies, 
and for economic aid to scores of under- 
developed countries. 

The U.S. government has tried to 
cut the drain on troop costs by having 
our allies shoulder a bigger share of the 
Western defense burden. This was the 
reason for Secretary Anderson's trip to 
West Germany. 

Directly tied to the “dollar outflow” 
is the “gold outflow.” This is because 
foreigners can exchange U.S. dollars 
for U.S.-held gold. 

As a result, there has been a steady 
flow of gold from the U.S. along with 
the dollar. Over the past three years 
U.S. gold supplies at Ft. Knox, Ken- 
tucky, have fallen by $5,000,000,000. 
Last month they plunged to $18,000,- 
000,000—the lowest level since 1940. 
To counter this gold flow the U.S. has 
tried to cut back dollar outlays abroad. 


in Brief 


100TH U.N. MEMBER. With a 101- 
gun salute, Mauritania celebrated its 


independence November 28. Under 
Premier Moktar Ould Daddah, it is the 
last of 12 African republics of the 
French Community to gain freedom. 
At press-time the U.N. was expected 
to welcome it as its 100th member. 


J.F.K., JR. A six-pound, three-ounce 
baby boy received the honor of being 
the first child ever born to the family 


of a U.S. President-elect. John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy, Jr., arrived soon aft- 
er midnight, November 25. He is the 
second child (first son) born to the 
Massachusetts Senator and his wife. 
The Kennedys also have a 3-year-old 
daughter, Caroline. 


NEW ZEALAND VOTE. The con- 
servative National party of New Zea- 
land returned to power after defeating 
the socialist Labor party in a general 
election. The Laborites, headed by 78- 
year-old Prime Minister Walter Nash, 
had won a narrow victory in 1957. This 
was the first time in 80 years that a 
New Zealand government was turned 
out of office after serving only one 
term. The new Prime Minister is 56- 
year-old Keith J. Holyoake. (See Unit 
on New Zealand in our May 11, 1960 


issue. ) 


CHURCH AND STATE. In Puerto 
Rico, Archbishop James P. Davis of 
San Juan announced that Roman 
Catholics who had disobeyed church 
orders and voted for Luis Munoz Marin 
would not be punished. Previously, 
Archbishop Davis and two Catholic 
bishops had warned their parishioners 
they would be guilty of the “sin of 
disobedience” if they voted for Gov- 
ernor Munoz’s Popular Democratic 
party. Despite that church order, 
Munoz was easily re-elected to his 
fourth term as governor in heavily- 
Catholic Puerto Rico. (See news re- 
view in our Nov. 2 issue.) 

Meanwhile, in Haiti, Roman Cath- 
olic Archbishop Francois Poirier of Port- 
au-Prince was expelled from the coun- 
try on a government charge that he 
supported a Catholic youth organiza- 
tion in a “Communist-inspired student 


Wide World 


GOING ON STATION: U.S. nuclear submarine George Washington, armed with 
Polaris missiles, sails to its duty station on the high seas. The “GW” is Amer- 
ica‘s first Polaris sub to be put into active service. She and her “sister subs‘ 
will give the U.S. an underwater deterrent force with a long-range atomic punch. 
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Wide World 
SPACEWARD: Thor-Delta rocket sends 
Tiros Il into orbit (see “In Brief”). 


strike.” Students denied that their 
strike was Communist-inspired, and the 
Vatican issued a strong protest on the 
expulsion of the Archbishop. 


VIEW FROM SPACE. A “weather 
eye” satellite weighing 280 pounds and 
carrying two TV cameras was launched 
from Cape Canaveral, Fla. Called Tiros 
II, it began almost immediately to send 
back pictures of cloud formations—from 
altitudes of about 400 miles. Scientists 
hope to use Tiros II to make better 
weather forecasts. (See photo above.) 


UNDERSEA DREADNOUGHT. 
The U.S. Navy has launched its most 
potent nuclear-powered submarine—the 
410-foot Ethan Allen. Named for the 
American Revolutionary War hero, the 
Ethan Allen joins a growing fleet of 
U.S. missile-carrying submarines. 


15 U.S. GOALS. President Eisen- 
hower’s Commission on National Goals 
issued a 15-point report on “high and 
difficult” goals for the U.S. in the 1960s 
—along with detailed, non-partisan rec- 
ommendations for achieving them. The 
report, prepared by 10 leaders in busi- 
ness, education, and labor stated that 
“our enduring aim is to build a nation 
and help build a world in which every 
human being should be free to develop 
his capacities to the fullest.” (Watch 
for our major article on the report.) 
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HE FLIGHT of the bumble-bee 

contradicts a basic law of physics. 
Engineers can prove that this insect’s 
wings are too small to allow its body 
to sustain flight—yet it flies! 

What is true of the bumble-bee 
may also be true of India. In 1947, 
when India gained its independence, 
many experts predicted that the 
fledgling nation would crumple un- 
der the weight of its problems. 

So far, India has confounded the 
experts. Not only has it survived—it 
is now engaged in a major effort to 
raise the rock-bottom living stand- 
ards of its 397,000,000 people. 

The long-range goal is to catch up 
with the 20th century under the most 
difficult handicaps imaginable. Let's 
look at the “track” on which the race 
will be run. 

India juts down from Asia into the 
Indian Ocean like a huge stalactite. 
In area, it is roughly one third the 
size of the United States. The 1,500- 
mile chain of the Himalayas, tallest 
mountains in the world, protects In- 
dia from the bitter northern winds. 

As a result, the climate in most of 
India is tropical. British residents 
used to say, “India has. three kinds of 
weather—hot, hotter, and_ hottest.” 
Most of the country’s rainfall is car- 
ried by the monsoon winds,. which 
blow in from the ocean during the 
summer. 

India has several large and mod- 
ern cities—Calcutta, Bombay, Ma- 
dras, and the capital, New Delhi 
(pop. 2,000,000). In these bustling 
industrial centers, tourists can buy 
exquisite hand-made articles and— 
if they have the patience—take in the 
longest movies in the world! 

But the soul of India is to be 
found elsewhere—in the thousands 
of primitive farming villages scat- 
tered throughout the countryside. 

More than 70 per cent of all In- 
dians are farmers. Most of them live 
in the plains formed by India’s 
mighty rivers—the Indus, Ganges, 
and the Brahmaputra—or on the 
Deccan Plateau in the south (see 
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Drawn for ‘‘World Week"’ by Frank Ronan 


Against incredible odds, crowded India is slowly 


lifting itself out of poverty and ignorance 


map ). Everywhere a visitor will see 
clusters of mud huts, paths twisting 
among narrow fields of cotton and 
rice, and the occasional ruins of a 
temple. 

The life of an Indian farmer is 
hard, and it is likely to remain so. 
India’s rapidly growing population 
cuts into its slender resources. This 
year, for instance, a million children 
were born every two months. Grain 


must now be imported even after 
a good harvest. 

Many families now live on a “bud- 
get” of $60 a year. Only 20 per cent 
of all Indians can read and write, 
and the average villager is lucky if 
he lives to his 30th birthday. 

Efforts to overcome these condi- 
tions are hampered by a web of an- 
cient customs. A striking example is 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Mouvkmeyer photo 
SEEKER OF KNOWLEDGE: For this young Indicin books 
have become keys to a brighter, happier future. 


Monkmeyer photo 
SCIENCE STUDENT: She knows that her microscope may one 
day be a mighty weapon in India’s all-out war on disease. 


Meeting 


India’s rising new generation 
is determined to build 

a prosperous, modern society 
of free men 


Monkmeyer photo 
SKILLED WORKER: In India’s race for 
industrialization, he is indispensable. 
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Pix photo 
MOVIE-MAKERS: India‘s film industry, one of the world’s ‘ 
Biggest, has become an important source of foreign revenue. 


Pix photo 
ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW: Trained in the English legal tra- ~ 
dition, they help assure equal justice for all Indians. 


Wide World photo 
STUDENT NURSE: She has joined the ranks of those of 
her countrymen who seek to build a better tomorrow. 








Holy Cow! 


the Hoof 


HE SACRED COW, worshipped 

by Hindu millions for more than 
4,000 years as the Great Mother and 
Giver of All Bounty, is being de- 
clared a public nuisance in villages 
and cities all over India. A country- 
wide campaign has been launched 
to check the vandalism of these 
privileged creatures. 


It has often been said that the real 
rulers of India are its hundreds of 
millions of cows. Should the prime 
minister himself, while driving by 
auto in New Delhi, encounter a cow 
meandering in the street, the prime 
have 


minister—not the cow—would 
to yield the right of way! 


Since Hindus believe that, after 
death, one’s soul sometimes moves 
(transmigrates) into the body of a 


Grit and Gumption 


(Continued from page 11 


the caste system, an outgrowth of 
the Hindu religion. More than four 
fifths of the population are Hindus 
The remainder includes about 40, 
000,000 Moslems, 9,000,000 Chris 
tians, and a few million Buddhists, 
Sikhs, and Jains. 

Hinduism, the oldest of living reli 
gions, is highly complex and élab 
orate. The caste system which it 
established (see. “What Price Neu 
trality?,” pp. 15-17) often bars Indian 
progress, because it stifles individual 
ambition and at the same time pre 
vents Indians from working together 
for the common good. 

Another source of division in India 
is the bewildering number of lan- 
guages. The official language, Hindi, 
is spoken by less than 50 per cent of 
the population. There are 14 major 
tongues and hundreds of local dia 
lects. 

Poverty, ignorance, and disunity- 
these are obstacles on India’s road to 
economic plenty. Yet the resources 
needed to hurdle the obstacles are 
there. 

For example, ‘India’s fertile land 
and favorable climate make it the 
world’s largest producer of tea and 


lower animal, they do not eat meat. 
This means that cows are immune 
from the butcher’s knife in India. 

It is estimated that sacred cows 
each year destroy 15 per cent of the 
country’s crops. They just roam 
where they please and eat what they 
please. 

The cows are a nuisance in hun- 
dreds of ways. One of them held up 
an express train for an hour by re- 
fusing to- budge from the tracks; 


peanuts. It ranks second in the pro- 
duction of rice, sugar, and jute, and 
third in cotton. 

Nor is it lacking in mineral re- 
sources. It has adequate supplies of 
iron, coal, bauxite, and one third of 
the world’s supply of manganese. 

The Indian government has built 
factories and dams, established farm 
cooperatives, and hired foreign tech- 
nical experts to train Indian workers. 
Che Tata iron and steel works is the 
largest in Asia. 

india also has received large-scale 

a com abroad. Since 1951 the UV. S. 

lone has sent India more than $3,- 
500,000,000 in grants and loans, in- 
cluding thousands of tons of surplus 
wheat. The Soviet Union has made 
ow-interest loans equaling about 
one fifth of total U.S. aid—and ac- 
companied by generous helpings of 
Soviet propaganda. 


MORE JOBS, MORE SCHOOLS 


Next April, India starts on a new 
Five-Year Plan. It hopes during the 
next five years to create 13,000,000 
new jobs, pipe in clean drinking 
water to nearly all Indian villages, 
and build enough schools to give 
every child a primary education. 

India’s prestige among the new 


nations of Asia and Africa means 
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others cause traffic jams in the big 
cities. Despite these annoyances, 
pious Hindus will consider a day 
ill-spent if they have not fed a sheaf 
of grass to the animals, 

The government is not so solic- 
itous of the cows any longer. To 
get stray cows out of the cities it is 
building Gow Shalas, or cow homes, 
throughout the country. There the 
cows will be enclosed by fences and 
allowed to chew their cud in peace. 


that many eyes—not all of them 
friendly—will be watching the Five- 
Year Plan. Many will compare dem- 
ocratic India’s progress with that of 
its neighbor, Red China. 


POOR BUT PROUD 

It would be a mistake, however, 
to consider India only as a country 
locked in. a desperate struggle 
against its problems. “Indians,” one 
writer has said, “may make a poor 
living, but they have a rich life.” 

The richness includes the nation’s 
artistic and cultural heritage. In- 
dians treasure their ancient sculp- 
tures and their palaces, like the Taj 
Mahal—a masterpiece in stone. 

Fairs and festivals enrich the lives 
of Indians. A “festival of lights” 
opens the Hindu New Year, usually 
in November. Houses are decorated 
with twinkling oi] lamps and fire- 
works are shot off. In the north, vil- 
lage girls float their lamps on the 
river. If their lamps are still lighted 
when they reach the opposite bank, 
the owners believe they will be mar- 
ried before the end of the year! 

As with the bumble-bee who does- 
n't know any physics but who can 
fly, so India, which knows little 
wealth, may survive simply because 
it knows how to live. 
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What Price Neutrality 


Since independence, India has tried to befriend both sides in the Cold War— 
but Red China’s behavior has given it second thoughts 


N AMERICAN STUDENT was 

telling his Indian friend about 
the merits of the United States. 
“America?” the Indian teasingly in- 
terrupted him. “Isn't that the land 
that Columbus stumbled on when he 
was looking for India?” 

As the American found out, In- 
dians are intensely proud of their 
country, which has one of the rich- 
est and oldest civilizations in the 
world. In fact, Indian history goes so 
far back into the past that scholars 
are not sure when it all started. 

The first major recgrded event was 
an invasion. A dark-skinned people, 
the Dravidians, entered India—date 
unknown—from the North and settled 
over the whole peninsula. 

Whether established by Dravid- 
ians or by earlier peoples, a highly 
developed community flourished in 
the valley of the Indus River almost 
5,000 years ago. Its inhabitants lived 
in brick buildings, wove cotton and 
wool, and used a form of pictorial 
writing. 

The next invaders were the Aryans, 
a lighter-skinned people from Cen- 
tral Asia. They spoke Sanskrit, a 
“first cousin” of our own family of 
languages 

Conquering the Dravidians, the 
warlike Aryans kept them under 
their thumbs by imposing a rigid 
caste system. The four castes, in 
order of social standing, were the 
Brahmans ( priests ), Kshatriyas ( war- 
riors ), Vaisyas (merchants and farm- 
ers), and Sudras (laborers). Rigid 
“do's” and “don'ts” governed the ac- 
tivities of all caste members. Thus a 


Brahman could not be a tanner, be- 
cause he could not “defile” himself 
by killing animals, working with 
cowhide, and making money! 
Outside the caste system entirely 
were the lowly Untouchables, who 
performed all the tasks that ortho- 
dox Hindus considered “degrading.” 
The caste system and other fea- 
tures of the prevailing Hindu re- 
ligion found a staunch opponent in 
Gautama, an Indian prince who 
lived in the 6th century B.C. Gau- 
tama, later called “the Buddha,” 
taught that all men are brothers. 
Buddhism swept through China, 
Burma, and other Asian countries, 
but it won few converts in Gautama’s 


homeland. Four centuries _ later, 
Turkish-Mongol invaders introduced 
the Moslem religion into India. 

The first Europeans to reach India 
in sizeable numbers came not by 
land, but across the seas. Six years 
after Columbus discovered the New 
World by making his famous short- 
cut, the Portuguese navigator Vasco 
da Gama anchored off India’s Mala- 
bar Coast. His glowing reports of 
India’s wealth fired the imagination 
of the European maritime nations. 

Soon these nations had begun a 
thriving trade with India in spices, 
tea, sugar, and other products. But 
it was the English who—eventually 
crowding out their rivals—managed 


Pix photo 


SIGNS OF A CHANGE: The brutal Communist repression fast year of Tibet’s anti- 
Red revolt led to a change in India-Red China relations—from cordial! to cool. 
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THE MAN ON THE COVER 





Drawn for “‘World Week"’ by Brar 
Prime Minister Nehru 


PRIME MINISTER Jawaharlal 
Nehru has been called a “human 
dynamo.” He rises at 6:30 every 
morning and takes 20 minutes of 
exercise before breakfast. Then he 
pins a fresh rose in the buttonhole 
of his achkan (long coat) and 
starts off on a whirlwind 18-hour 
workday. 

Nehru makes all the important 
government decisions. He maps 
India’s foreign policy, oversees 
economic planning—and even 
pores over the plans for a new 
zoo! His decisions are faithfully 
carried out, not because he is a 
dictator, but because he is so 
highly revered by the people. 

When Nehru was born, 71 years 
ago, Britain ruled India, Nehru’s 
father, a wealthy lawyer, sent 
young Jawaharlal to an English 
prep school and university. Re- 
turning to India he worked as a 
lawyer—but without much enthu- 
siasm. 

A meeting with Gandhi, the In- 
dian nationalist leader, changed 
Nehru’s life. With immense fervor 
he took up the cause of independ- 
ence for India. For more than a 
quarter of a century, he was in 
and out of jail because of his un- 
swerving opposition to British rule. 

Gandhi picked Nehru as his 
second-in-command. When India 
won its independence from Britain 
in 1947, Nehru became prime 
minister. In every election held 
since then, the prime minister has 
won resounding victories. 

Last September Nehru visited 
New York City to attend the 1960 
session of the General Assemb)) 
Unlike other world leaders, how 
ever, Nehru did not devote al! his 
time to U. N. meetings. With a 
tourist's enthusiasm he visited tw: 
art museums, saw one* Broadway 
musical, and watched his first 
baseball game! 


to pluck this “brightest jewel” for 
their imperial crown. 

In 1600 Queen Elizabeth I of Eng- 
land formed the East India Com- 
pany. Agents were sent to India to 
buy up special concessions for spices 
and textiles. When salesmanship 
tailed, more forceful measures were 
tried. By the end of the 18th century, 
the powerful East India Company— 
spearheaded by its private army— 
had annexed most of India. 

But many Indians deeply resented 
the company’s overbearing rule. In 
1858 the British Parliament decided 
to take the governing of India into 
its own hands. 

Under parliamentary rule 
started off on the road to progress. 
The British maintained law and or- 
der, established an efficient civil 
service, and built roads and schools. 

But one of the changes wrought 
by the British backfired. Indian 
leaders who were sent to England 
for an education picked up Western 
ideas of freedom and equality. They 
complained that Britain was exploit- 
ing India for its own profit, and was 
discriminating against native Indians 
in its appointments to high govern- 
ment posts. 

The National Congress party was 
founded by Indian Nationalists in 
1885 to press for Indian self-govern- 
ment. But nationalism became a 
compelling force only after World 
War I, with the emergence of an 
Indian lawyer, Mohandas K. Gandhi. 

This extraordinary figure—half saint 
and half politician—became a leader 
of the Congress party. Gandhi con- 
ceived the strategy of “passive re- 
sistance.” To his people, who were 
no match for the British in military 
strength, he said in effect that “the 
only way to fight is not to fight.” He 
successfully organized strikes, boy- 
cotts of British goods, and other 
peaceful demonstrations. 

Finally, in 1947, Britain recog- 
nized India’s right to independence. 
India, in turn, accepted the status 
of a self-governing dominion in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Independence had hardly been de- 
clared when the new government 
was beset by a host of problems, 
British India had been partitioned 
into two separate nations—India and 
Pakistan, the latter composed of ter- 
ritories with a predominantly Mos- 


India 


lem population 
Bloody fighting soon broke out be- 
tween Hindus and Moslems. Gandhi 
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pleaded for an end to the violence. 
The two countries eventually made 
peace, but not before Gandhi had 
been assassinated on Jan. 30, 1948, 
by a Hindu fanatic. 

Two years later, India proclaimed 
itself a republic within the Common- 
wealth of Nations. Like the U. &., 
India adopted a federal system of 
government. 

At the head of the national gov- 
ernment are the Prime Minister and 
his cabinet, who are responsible to 
Parliament. A President, with lesser 
powers, is elected for a five-year 
term by Parliament and the state 
legislatures. Since independence, the 
Prime Minister has been Gandhi's 
close friend, Jawaharlal Nehru. The 
current President is Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad. 

In the past few years, the govern- 
ment has launched a determined 
assault on the country’s economic 
problems (see “Land of Grit and 
Gumption,” pp. 11 and 14). Absorbed 
in these problems, it developed a 
policy of neutralism in the Cold War 
between the Western nations and 
the Communist bloc. 

In line with its desire to be a 
friend of everyone, the Indian gov- 
ernment made a special effort to 
cement relations with Communist 
China. But recent events have shat- 
tered this trusting attitude and 
chipped off a sizeable chunk of In- 
dia’s well-known neutralism. 


CHANGE OF HEART 

The first break occurred last year, 
when the Dalai Lama, “God-King” 
of mountainous Tibet, led a coura- 
geous but futile rebellion against his 
people’s Chinese Communist over- 
lords. The Chinese ruthlessly put 
down the revolt, and the Dalai Lama 
was forced to flee to India. 

Later in the year, Chinese army 
units crossed the northern border of 
India and occupied some 12,000 
square miles of Indian territory in 
the Himalayan foothills. This fla- 
grant aggression aroused the tradi- 
tionally peaceable Indians. 

The change in the Indian mood 
was dramatically apparent when 
Red Chinese Premier Chou En-Lai 
arrived in New Delhi for talks with 
Nehru. He was greeted by demon- 
strators carrying signs which read: 
“Chou En-lai, Hai! Hai!” (Chou En- 
lai, Shame! Shame! ) 

Growing disenchantment with the 
Chinese Communists has had impor- 
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tant side-effects as well. For instance, 
in the state of Kerala, the Commu- 
nists were voted into office in 1957. 
Once in power, the Communists tried 
to place the local schools under Com- 
munist control—setting off a turmoil 
which led to the national gov- 
ernment’s intervention. Last year, 
in another election, Kerala voters 
turned the Communists out of office 
by an 83 per cent majority! 

India’s difficulties with“Red China 
have served to draw it closer to its 
Moslem neighbor, Pakistan. For sev- 
eral years, relations between the two 
countries had been strained by a 
dispute over the large state of Kash- 
mir in the north. Indian troops have 
occupied more than half of Kashmir, 
and Pakistani forces have encamped 
in the remainder. India and Pakis- 
tan also bitterly disputed the use of 
water from the Indus River, which 
runs through both countries. 

Last September, however, a new 
era began in Pakistani-Indian rela- 
tions. Nehru visited Pakistan for the 
first time since partition days and 
signed a treaty of co-operation in 
the use of the Indus River waters. 
Nehru and Pakistani leaders agreed 
to make fresh efforts to solve the still- 
vexing Kashmir dispute. 

The new agreement will pave the 
way for building vitally-needed irri- 
gation and hydroelectric power proj- 
ects in the ancient “cradle” of Hindu 
civilization. 

India has little to fear from Pakis- 
tan. Today, the only real threat to 
India’s peace and well-being lies in 
nother direction—across the frown- 
ing Himalayas, where the Commu- 
nist Chinese giant waits for new 
worlds to conquer. 





Words in the News 


New Delhi (p. 14)—The capital of 
India since 1912. The British built New 
Delhi outside Delhi, which had been 
the capital of India at various times 
since the 11th century. 

Hinduism (p. 14) — One of the 
world’s oldest faiths and the dominant 
religion of India. Hinduism is charac- 
terized by its caste system (now out- 
lawed in India) and its respect for ani- 
mals, because all animals are believed 
to have souls. 


Say It Right! 


Jawaharlal Nehru (p. 16)—jah-wah-HAR- 
lal NAY-1 10 

Gandhi | p 

Ke rala p 


16)—GAN-dee. 
7 )—ke-RAH-lah. 
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Y MILLIONS of Indians Vi- 

noba Bhave (pronounced 
vee-NO-bah bah-VAY ) isrevered 
as a modern-day saint. He has 
made it his mission to win land 
for the landless—not by force or 
violence, but by a gentle appeal 
to the better side of human 
nature. 


ROAMING REFORMER 


Since 1951 Bhave has trekked 
barefoot along the dusty roads 
of India, covering more than 
30,000 miles. When he arrives in 
a village he calls a meeting. “If 
you had five sons,” he tells his 
audience, “you would divide up 
your wealth equally among them. 
Give me a share of your land— 
for the sake of God and the poor.” 

In nearly every village Bhave’s 
appeal has met with success. 
Some of the wealthy landowners 
have contributed as much" as 
100,000 acres each. The less pros- 
perous have given an acre or 
two. 

Bhave himself does not dis- 
tribute the land. Instead, he sets 
up a committee of villagers who 
select the most needy families. 
(In all, some 10,000,000 families 
have received land dtiring the 
past nine years.) Says Bhave, 
“The people, not I, are going to 
solve their problems.” 

The frail, bearded reformer 
was born 66 years ago in a small 
village in western India. His 
family were Brahmans, the high- 
est of India’s castes, and Vino- 
ba’s youth was spent in comfort 
and ease. 

He was barely out of his teens, 
in 1914, when he joined Gandhi 
in the Indian nationalist move- 
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Vinoba Bhave 


ment. The two men had much 
in common. Both were deeply 
religious, both detested violence, 
and both shared a burning con- 
viction that India must be free 
of British rule. 

In the years that followed, 
Bhave became one of Gandhi's 
most trusted aides. Nevertheless, 
once independence was achieved 
in 1947, Bhave withdrew from 
politics. He devoted himself to 
study and contemplation. 


REPLY TO THE REDS 


Somewhere around 1951, Bhave 
became apprenhensive about in- 
dependent India’s future. He 
feared that the Reds exerted a 
growing influence on the nation’s 
landless peasants. “If landlords 
will donate some of their land 
willingly,” he pleaded, “they will 
transform the whole outlook of 
the people.” Shortly thereafter he 
began his “walking crusade” 
across India. 

The crusade galvanized the 
entire nation. Among those most 
impressed by it was Prime Min- 
ister Nehru. He invited Bhave 
to visit him in New Delhi. In- 
dia’s “walking reformer” accept- 
ed the invitation, but spurned 
Nehru’s offer of a plane. Instead 
he made the trip—some 800 miles 
—on foot! 
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A Workbook Page for the Unit on India 


Alexander in The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


“Mountain Vista.” 


Il. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 
Fill in the information: 
1. What symbol in the cartoon identifies the soldier 
as Red China? 
2. What do the uniform, rifle, and field glasses sug- 








gest about Red China? 


3. What does the cartoon convey about the relation- 





ship between Red China and Tibet? 





4. What conclusion are we expected to draw from the 





ea es 


5. Identify the mountain range in the cartoon._____ 





ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 
Fill in the information: 


1. Of the two major religions of India, which is pre- 


dominant? tae 





2. Can India be described as a peninsula, or as a 





sub-continent, of Asia? 


8. Which figure most closely approximates India’s 


population: 300-400-500-600 million? —____. 


4. Is India larger, or smaller, in area than the U. S.? 





5. The seasonal winds which determine most of 


India’s rainfall are called 





6. Name India’s capital. 





7. Pakistan and India have resolved their differences 


over sharing the use of the waters of the 
River. 


8. Name two mineral resources of which India has 





adequate supplies. 


9. The Tata plant in India is noted for its production 


of 





10. What is the Taj Mahal? 





11. Of which religion in India is the caste system a 


pare... 





12. Under the caste system, the outcastes are known 


as 





13. India and Pakistan are disputing control over 





what region? 


14. The method of non-violence urged by Gandhi to 
win India’s independence was also called 


15. India is a member of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. True or false? 
iil. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 

1. What three major domestic problems are facing 


India today? 











2. What goals is India trying to achieve by its Five 


Year Plans? 





If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each 
item in Questions I and II. Total, 100. 
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LESSON IN LUMBER: Instructor Russell Miller of 
shows how te “scale” a log and estimate its sale price. 


Leslie High 


From Wasteland 
to Wonderland 


Agricultural students at Leslie (Michigan) High have shown 
what can be done with a little imagination—and a lot of work 


BOUT three miles southwest of 
Leslie, Michigan, stands the 
“Wild Eighty”—80 acres of once bar- 
ren hills and unsanitary marshland. 
Today the hillsides are covered with 
trees and the marshes are gone. The 
Wild Eighty has been tamed. And 
a group of determined teen-age boys 
can take the credit for it. 

The boys are members of an agri- 
cultural vocational class at Leslie 
High. A few years ago their teacher, 
Mr. Russell Miller, offered them a 
challenge. Would they like to put 
their lessons in conservation to prac- 
tical use? Would they dare to try 
and turn a wasteland into a won- 
derland? The class responded with 
an enthusiastic—“Yes!” 

Everyone agreed that the Wild 
Eighty would make a perfect “lab- 
oratory” for the experiment. Its hills 
were too steep and its lowlands too 
marshy for farming. Even the rab- 
bits had forsaken it for greener pas- 
tures. 

With the help of a local banker, 
the class borrowed $600 to buy the 
land. Sceptics shook their heads in 
dismay. “What a blame fool thing to 


do,” they said. “Those kids will never 
make a wooden nickel out of the 
Wild Eighty.” But most people in 
Leslie decided to wait and see. 

First the students sprayed them- 
selves with mosquito repellent and 
went to look at “their land.” A 
careful survey revealed that the 
standing timber contained about 10,- 
000 to 15,000 board feet of lumber. 
With any luck it could be sold at 
a handsome profit. 


PAYING PROPOSITION 

A buzz saw was borrowed from a 
shop class to cut down the trees. 
An old tractor was rented to haul 
them off to market. The logs were 
sold for timber, while the tops and 
limbs of the trees went for firewood. 
Soon the money began to roll in. 

With this money the students 
bought additional equipment. Now 
they were ready to tackle the main 


Ce 
& 


GOOD CITIZENS 


LESSON IN LIFTING: Lumbering requ 
brains—as this sturdy Leslie High student demonstrates. 


Christian Science Monitor photos 


ires brawn as well as 


job—converting the Wild Eighty into 
a recreation area. The plans called 
for a lake for boating and fishing, 
picnic grounds, and a log-cabin lodge 
for meetings and dances. To pay for 
the project, Christmas trees were to 
be planted and sold. 

During the past two years, work 
at the Wild Eighty has proceeded 
with breakneck speed. The marshes 
have been cleared of brush, enabling 
the underground springs to “bubble 
up” and form a lake. Additional trees 
and shrubbery have been planted 
to provide a woodland preserve for 
wild life. And a large picnic area 
has been laid out. 

Much, of course, remains to be 
done. The lake is still to be stocked 
with fish, boats are still to be bought, 
and work on the lodge is still to be 
completed. However, no one any 
longer doubts that the project will 
be successfully completed. 

Meanwhile, this month, the first 
harvest of pine trees at the Wild 
Eighty is being rushed off to market 
for the holiday season. It looks like 
it’s going to be a very Merry Christ- 
mas at Leslie High. 
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The Hall of Fame for Great Americans 
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HE YEAR was 1797 and it seemed 

like a good time to be born. The 
young United States was growing up 
rapidly. There was land to be had for 
those willing to swing an axe and cleat 
the forests. There were jobs to be 
for those eager to put their t 
work in the developing industries 
portunity was everywhere fo! 
willing to seize it—anyone, that 
cept women. 

The world of that 
women as mentally and phys 
ferior to men. According to th 
of those days, a woman's plac« 
bounded by the fences and walls 
home; her duty was primarily to com 
fort and console “her baron” and theit 
children. In short, she was a household’s 
permanent servant. 

Even then, however, a movement 
had begun to grant women equal right 
to education and opportunity. And one 
of the outstanding figures in that 
and frequently discouraging, str 
was to be Mary Lyon. 

The sixth child in 
children, Mary Lyon was born in 17$ 
on a little rock-bound farm overlooking 
the town of Buckland, Mass. From child 
hood, this light-hearted, quick-witted 
girl displayed an unusual love for books 
and a passion for learning. But Mary’s 
family was poor. As a result, she was 


educated a little bit at a stretch 


‘ 


this year, half-a-term the next 
SAVING FOR SCHOOL 


When she was 13, Mary 

full-time housekeeper at the home of a1 
older brother, receiving a dollar veek 
in pay. She supplemented this incom: 
with earnings from spinning and weay 
ing. Six years went by before Mary had 
saved enough to enroll Sanderson 
Academy in nearby Ashfield, M 


time 


S 


‘ 
t 
i 


a family of eigh 
79 


~~ 


YOU 


MARY 


The Mary Lyon who arrived at San 
derson Academy threw her fellow stu 
into titters. She was then rather 
indifferent about her appearance 
manners and waJ)ked about in ill-fitting 
clothes, her shaw] trailing in the dust 
But the laughter of her classmates soon 
to awe when they discovered 


dents 
and 


turned 
Mary’s intelligence. And because of her 
winning personality, it was said | 
me who knew her disliked her. The par 
ents of one of her classmates virtually 


t no 
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There is nothing in the Universe 
that | fear but that | shall not know 
all my duty, or fail to do it.” 

—Mary Lyon, 1797-1849 

Elected to the Hall of Fame for 


Great Americans in 1905 by 59 votes. 
Tablet unveiled in 1907 
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A 


adopted Mary and patiently taught her 
more socially acceptable mann« 

After Sanderson Academy, Mary 
Lyon went to Byfield Academy to study 
with the Rev. Joseph Emerson (brother 
of poet Ralph Waldo Emerson) 
who believed 

women int 


Joseph 
that 
“the 


indicate 


Emerson was one 
the classification of 
gentle sex” did not necessarily 
that they were also soft in the head. He 
envisioned the day when colleges for 
women would be regarded as essential 
as colleges for men. His enthusiasm fo 

h a project was catching. Mary Lyon 
c vught it. 

For the next j Miss 
taught at private schools in Ne 
land. But her 
of higher learning for 
faded. In 1834 several prominent min- 
isters and business men met with he: 
found 


13 years, Lyon 
Eng- 
dream of an institution 


wome! neve! 


to devise ways and means fo1 


1g a permanent female semin upon 


WORLD WEEK 


LYON 


a plan embracing Miss Lyon’s favorite 
views and principles.” One of these 
“views and principles” was to make the 
college fees so modest as to permit girls 


families to attend. 


from poo! 


HOWLS OF DERISION 


Many persons greeted the idea of a 
women’s college with howls of derision. 
Editorials warned that the female mind 
was not suited for the study of science 
and mathematics, that such study would 
“ruin a girl's health, impair her gentle 
ness, delicacy, and refinement.” Others 
mocked that “they'll be educating the 
cows next.” 

But Mary Lyon, and a few who be- 
lieved in never faith in the 
great project. She went from town’ to 
town, door to door, talked to anyone 
who would listen. Three years after the 
campaign began, the pledges and gifts 
totaled $27,000, sent in by 1,800 per- 
sons in 91 communities. 

On November 8, 1837, Mount Hol- 
yoke Seminary in South Hadley, Mass., 
began its first term with a class of 87 
students. America’s first college for 
women had become a reality. 

Mary Lyon was to devote the last 12 
years of her life to Mount Holyoke 
Seminary, seeing her school grow in 
size and stature. Then, in 1849, the 
principal stayed up all night to nurse 
a sick student. Miss Lyon became sick 
herself. She died on March 5 of that 
year. 

But Mary Lyon’s school, now Mount 
Holyoke College, still stands as her liv- 
ing monument. It served as a forerun 
ner for othe r colleges for women (many 
of which, like Mount Holyoke, are now 
famous the world over). These schools 
gave the young women of America thei: 
first key to greater opportunity—the key 
of higher education. 


her, lost 
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Can you find 10 traffic hazards in this picture? 


(Each hazard is located by letter and by number. For example, D3 indicates 
the car making an iliegal turn in the upper-left section of the picture where 


Look sharp! This quiz checks more than the 
acuteness of your vision. It also tests your 
judgment of what’s right and wrong in this 


five-way intersection scene. Look again—then . 


rate yourself against the list. But keep in mind 
that perceiving a traffic hazard is not enough. 
A good driver must be prepared to take instant 
action to avoid trouble. 

Like all good citizens, Shell is interested in 
safety. We urge you to be alert, drive carefully, 
know the rules—and obey them. Remember: 
about 75% of all accidents are caused by the 
driver —not the car. 








lines from D and 8 would cross.) 

1. Car making illegal turn into 
turnpike entrance (D3, upper left) 
2. Jalopy being repaired in pedes- 
trian crosswalk (E3, left center) 

3. Truck on sidewalk obstructing 
traffic (F1, left center) 

4. Station wagon driver's rear view is 
blocked by packages (G2, lower left) 
5. Driver reaching across seat, taking 
his attention off the road (I-4, bot- 
tom center) 

6. Delivery boy on bicycle crossing 
oncoming traffic (1-9, bottom right) 


7. Confused driver stopped in 
middie of main traffic (E6, center) 
8. Car illegally parked in driveway 
(D8, right center) 

9. Boy hitching ride on truck (E8, 
right center) 

10. Man on motor scooter making 
improper left turn (D10, right center) 


(These are major hazards; 
there are others. if you 
found more than ten, 
congratulations!) 





That’s why Shell says: Your Car Has Built-in Safety—YOU! 


Prepared by the Shel! Traffic Safety Center in consultation with Dr. Leon Brody, Research 
Director, Center for Safety Education, New York University, and in cooperation with the 
@SHELL OL COMPANY, 1960. 


Automotive Safety Foundation. | 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 








T WAS easy to pick out the New York 
Giants as they came out of the locker 
room, The lean, wiry fellow with the 
crisp, graying hair was “Chuckin’ 
Charlie” Conerly. The monster who 
filled the doorway was Rosey Grier. The 
dark, handsome fellow was Frank Gif- 
ford. 

Then came the fellow I was waiting 
for—a solidly built 6-footer with a round, 
pleasant face. He came over to me and 
shoved out his hand. “I’m Sam Huff,” 
he said, “What can I do to help you?” 

I liked him right off. You could tell 
he was a right guy. He was simple, re- 
laxed, without a trace of conceit or self- 
importance. 

“Sam,” I said, “I'd like to interview 
you for Scholastic Magazines. Can | 
take you downtown in a cab? We can 
talk on the way.” 

“I don’t live downtown,’ 

“But I’ve got my car in the lot 
the street. Why don’t we sit in 
talk for a while.” 

Sitting next to Sam and hearing hin 
talk in his nice, pleasant fashion, | 
found it hard to believe that this was 
“Killer Sam,” the most ferocious lin 
backer in America. He not only “hits” 
like a ton of bricks, but he has an un 
canny knack for “smelling out” the ball 

One play he’s flattening a 240-pound 
fullback on the line of scrimmage. The 
next play he’s nailing a swift halfback 
sprinting around end. Next you can find 
him 20 yards back, smothering a pass 
receiver. Then he'll “red dog” through 
the line and bury some poor quarter- 
back trying to get off a pass 


iy 


By HERMAN L. MASIN 


Sports Editor 


The crash of Sam’s tackling is music 
to the ears of the Giants’ fans. He's 
probably the only defensive player hon- 
ored with a special cheer. When the 
Giants need a lot of defense, the fans 
start a rapid-fire chant, like the chug 
of a steam engine: “Huff-Huff-Huff- 
Huft-Huff.” 

“Sam,” I said, “how do you always 
manage to be in the right place at the 
right time?” 

“Thanks for the compliment,” he said, 
“But you're being overly kind. First of 
all, from hours of study, our defense 
knows what plays may be run from any 
formation. Then I’ve got to figure 
whether to cover for a pass, rush the 
quarterback, or slide along the line to 
meet a running play. It depends a lot 
on the situation—the down, yardage to 
go, habits of the quarterback, the type 
#f game the opponents play, what has 
been working for them so far, and 
factors like that 


Guessing Game 


“Even then, most of it is guesswork 
The p 
daring game that you just can’t guess 
right all the time. You look great when 
you guess right, of course; but on the 
next play you can look like a bum.’ 

But, Sam,” I said, “you must have 
tricks.” 

The big guy gave me that nice smile. 
“What do you want to do, take the 
bread and butter out of my mouth? All 
right, I'll tell you a couple. A lot of 
times you can guess the play from 
watching the center. If he puts a lot 


Ss are so great and play such a 


some 


of weight over the ball, you can figure 
he’s going to ‘fire out’ at you. That 
means the play will probably be a run. 
If he doesn’t put much weight over the 
ball, that means he wants to pull back 
fast—which tips a pass play. 

“If the guards don’t have their weight 
forward, you know they're thinking 
about pulling out and leading the play. 
So you can count on a run around end. 

“You can also pick up ‘give-aways’ by 
watching the backs. A back like Paul 
Hornung (Packers) will put more weight 
on his hand, like a sprinter, whenever 
he’s going to drive straight ahead, If 
I see that, I ‘cheat’ over a bit so that I 
can be right in front of him when he 
gets the ball. 

“Ollie Matson (Rams), when he's 
coming straight ahead, cocks his feet. 
When he’s going to run to the outside, 
however, he'll keep both feet even, with 
no weight on his hands.” 

“How do you defense the Browns?” 
I said, pushing my advantage. “The 
Giants is the only team that’s been able 
to handle them over the years—thanks 
to the way you always stop Jimmy 
Brown. How come?” 

“That's no secret,” Sam replied, “We 
know that Jimmy is such a powerhouse 
that he'll carry the ball maybe 33 times 
a game. I just ‘key’ on him, I go wher- 
ever he goes. Since a team will run the 
ball only about 50 times a game, that 
means Jimmy will take me to the ball 
on more than half of their running 
plays. On those other 30 or 35 plays, 
I'll still have time to recover or my 
teammates will handle the play. 

“However, this year it’s going to be 
tougher to defense the Browns. With 
Bobby Mitchell coming into his own as 
a runner—and what a fast, tricky out- 
side man he is!—the Browns now have 
two great running threats.” 

“What other runners give you a hard 
time?” I asked next. 

“Every pro team has someone who 
can go all the way, and they're all 
tough. If I had to name a few, I'd say 
John Crow of the Cardinals, Hugh Mc- 
Elhenny of the 49ers, and Jon Arnett 
of the Rams. All of them are strong, 
fast, and swivel-hipped. You've got to 
nail them below the hips, or they'll 
knock you over and run right up your 
face.” 

“How do you rate the pass receivers?” 

Sam shook his head “The 
league is full of those tricky guys. I 
don’t have to tell you about Lennie 
Moore. He’s the greatest—a big sprinter 
with more moves than you can shake a 
stick at, This may surprise you, how- 
ever; I rate Tommy McDonald (Eagles) 
very close behind. He doesn’t have the 
build that Lennie has, but he really can 
go get ‘em. Del Shofner of the Rams is 
another ‘monkey’ we hate to meet.” 


sadly. 


(Continued on page $2) 
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Around Australia 


By Antonia Valorose, High School of Commerce, Springfield, Mass. 
*Starred words refer to places, products, people, and things in Australia 
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Australian wild dog, 
Australian animal which served as 
model for toy “Teddy bear.” 
Combining form meaning new. 
Eve was said to have been created 
from Adam’s 

__. Mice and Men, by John 
Steinbeck. 


. Australia (abbr.). 
. Tag! You're _____]} 


9. Uncooked. 


. Australians call their southern tim- 


berlands “the big 


. Ostrich-like bird found in | Australia. 
. Advertisement. 
. To add to bit by bit. 


3. U. S. Commonwealth in West Indies 


(abbr.). 


. Take up liquid with the tongue. 
. Last point or part. 


mills are a leading industry 


in Tasmania. 


2. Looked out across. 


. To urge payment of a debt. 
. Moved rapidly 


. Alabamine (chemical abbr.). 


_ Heflin, popular movie actor. 


2. Beside. 
3. Centipedes have more than one, 
. Try this on pancakes. 


. Australia’s 


Iron Knob is really a 
mountain of iron 


. For example (abbr. ). 


__._.. for art's sake.” 


. Coordinating particle which offers .a 


choice. 


. To cut hay or grass, 


. Australian blue 


trees often 
grow to a height of 120 feet. 


. An important manufactured product 


of Australia, 


. Seaport and Capital of W. Australia. 


. Not out. 
. “Of with the old, on with the ____ 
. A green light means 

. Either. 
. “Ready, 


, Fire!” 
“A pint’s a ____., the world round” 


 (abbr.). 
. Australia’s Great Barrier Reef is 
formed of 


. Australian explorer who made first 


overland trip from Melbourne to 


Gulf of Carpentaria. 


. He explored Australia in the 19th 


century. 


. Passing fashion. 
. A person who excels at something. 
. Sweet 


, popular song of the 
twenties. 


. Little devil. 
. U.N. Trust Territory under Australia. 
. Member of Australian and New Zea- 


land Army Corps 


27. Boy. 
28, Use it on paper. 


. Kernel-bearing spike of corn or wheat. 
. Home for wild animals. 
. New South 


, State of Aus- 
tralia. 


. River running through Melbourne. 
. Famous rock in central Australia. 


39. Plead. 


. By way of. 

. Squirrel food. 

. Brother (abbr.). 

. Female kangaroo. 

. Animal covering. 

. Higher than a hill (abbr.), 


“What so proudly 


Germanium (chemical abbr.). 
. Metric ton. 











There's Fun for All 
(And Cash Prizes, Too) 
‘ in 
WORLD WEEK’S 
“Hall of Fame Contest” 


OW well do you know Ameri- 

can history? Would you like 
to match your knowledge with 
that of other teen-agers across 
the nation? 

Now’s the time to put on your 
thinking caps and join in the 
competition. There are cash 
prizes for winners—and fun for 


Just send us a letter (of not 
more than 200 words) stating 
who YOU think should be in the 
Hall of Fame for Great Ameri- 
cans. Tell us—in your own words 
—the reasons for your choice. 
And be sure to include not only 
your name and home address, 
but also the name of your school. 

The best letters will be pub- 
lished in Say What You Please, 
our Letters to the Editor column. 
If your letter is chosen, World 
Week will send you a $5 cash 
award. 

You can pick any Great Ameri- 
can—man or woman, native-born 
or naturalized. There are only 
two qualifications. Your candi- 
date must have been dead for 
25 years or more. And he must 
not be one of the Great Ameri- 
cans already in the Hall of Fame. 
(See list in any standard alma- 
nac. ) 

The contest is open to all stu- 
dents in Grades 7 through 12 in 
any public, private or parochial 
school in the United States and 
its possessions. 

Address all letters to: Editor, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Should you go into 
Public Relations? 


by JOHN W. HILL 


Chairman of the Board, Hill and Knowlton, Inc., Public Relations Counse/ 
as told to Jhan Robbins 


HIRTY-THREE years ago when I left my job 
as a journalist and entered the field of 


public relations, there were only a handful of 


people in the entire country who thought of 
public relations as a career. Today it is a 
lively, creative, fast-growing profession, em- 
ploying about 100,000 people. Several thou- 
sand companies, both large and small, have 
their own public relations departments 
There are more than 1,500 ane relations 
agencies. In addition, public relations people 
are active in government agencies, trade 
unions, church organizations, educational in- 
stitutions, medical research groups, philan- 
thropic and cultural campaigns 


What Is Public Relations? 


Since public relations is a relatively young 
profession, it is difficult to define. Public re- 
lations bears family resemblance to journal- 
ism and teaching, for it aims to inform; to 
the law in that it often counsels and advises 
clients on public attitudes and represents 
them before the bar of public opinion; and 
even to the dramatic and graphic arts in 
meeting the need to present and portray facts 
to the public in an effective, imaginative way 


Responsible public relations practice hews 
to standards of ethics equal to those of other 
professions. There is no lasting way to im- 
part a sweet aroma to a smelly situation. No 
company or organization can long persuade 
public opinion that it is acting in the public 
interest when it is not. Public relations has 


To convey a message, public relations 
people use many means of communica- 
tion, from news releases to company pub- 
lications, from television to handbills 


no hidden power to manipulate the public 
mind. The only lasting power public relations 
has is the power of truth. Anyone who at- 
tempts to advance a cause by public misin- 
formation, trickery or deception is courting 
an eventual setback. 


What Does a Public Relations Man Do? 


I find that some of our young people have 
the idea that public relations men spend all 
their time hanging over tables at expensive 
restaurants, drifting from one party to the 
next and slapping influential people on the 
back. The fact is that the range of activities 
in public relations today is exceedingly broad 
—and few of these activities are frivolous. 


Public relations people may be called on 
to deal with the public opinion aspects of 
almost any corporate or association problem 
from a plant opening to a plant closing, a 
merger or taxation matters; with problems 
of health, air or stream pollution, labor rela- 
tions, overseas relations, gaining public un- 
derstanding of needed or pending legislation, 
introducing new products—in fact, almost 
any facet of our daily lives. 

There are as many ways for the public rela- 
tions man to convey his client’s message as 
there are channels, or media, of communica- 
tion. In news releases, magazines, company 
publications, booklets, brochures and annual 
reports, he employs the medium of the written 
word. He may use radio, television or the 
public platform, either speaking himself or 
preparing material for others to deliver. In 
the area of visual aids he uses films of all 
kinds, displays, posters, signs 


Each of these public relations efforts in- 
volves skills and techniques all its own, and 
so there is a tendency among public relations 
people to specialize. The extent of this spe- 
cialization depends largely on the size of the 
public relations agency or the department 
within an organization. The large agency or 
department may employ individuals who do 
nothing but write press releases, booklets, or 
speeches; ormakeinformation availabletoedi- 
tors and broadcasters; or plan special events. 


At the other extreme, there is a large num- 
ber of public relations men who operate 
alone, or nearly so, as one-man agencies or 
small departments. They do all the jobs or 
as many as possible themselves, resorting 
when they can or must to outside counsel 


for extra help. I started as a one-man agency 
myself in Cleveland in 1927. 


While skills in the communication arts are 
important in public relations, the ability to 
advise on what and when—or even whether 
—to communicate, is even more important. 
This calls for good judgment and, of course, 
experience. The responsibility for public rela- 
tions policy decisions rests‘with top manage- 
ment of an organization. The public relations 
man can influence policy to the extent that 
he has won the confidence of management. 


What Qualities Are Needed to Succeed? 


Since the aim of public relations is to inform 
and convince, the good public relations per- 
son has a talent for both understanding and 
telling. He enjoys explaining things to others 
and, like a good debater, wants to persuade. 
The public relations man thus tends to have 
an aptitude for expression. He is likely to be 
a good writer or speaker. Choosing the right 
word at the right time is of real importance 
to him, for heis sensitive to people’s responses. 


The good public relations man has curi- 
osity and thoroughness, too. To convince 
others, he must himself know; and to know, 
he has to dig. Thus, the good public relations 
man has factual knowledge, but he knows 
people, too—how and why they react, when 
and how to present his message. He must be 
equally concerned with the big program and 
the small detail. 


College Training Desirable 


At least four years of college in a liberal arts 
program are desirable, with post-graduate 
courses whenever possible. Studies should 
emphasize history, economics, public affairs, 
modern languages and other social sciences. 
The student who aims for public relations 
will probably want to join the staff of the 
school newspaper or magazine. He will bene- 
fit from student government activities and 
from arguing on the school debating team. 


Courses in public relations are offered at a 
number of our institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Courses in law, business administration 
and corporate management are valuable. 


How to Get a Start 


I continue to believe that working in the edi- 
torial department of a newspaper provides 
excellent training for public relations. In a 
newspaper office, objectivity, clarity and 
brevity are taught side by side with the 
human touch. Increasingly, however, young 
people are preferring to learn their skills on 
the job, either in the public relations depart- 
ment of a company or with the consulting 
firms. This manner of starting doubtless will 
become more popular as corporate public 
relations departments grow in size and public 
relations firms become more numerous. 


Job classifications, duties and compensa- 
tion in public relations vary widely from 
place to place. In a small organization, the 
public relations novice may be hired for gen- 
eral usefulness around the shop; in a larger 
agency or department he or she may be as- 
signed immediately to assist in one of the 
specialized fields. Compensation for the pub- 
lic relations trainee compares favorably with 
that in other beginning professional jobs, 
ranging roughly from $4,500 to $7,500. 


As in any field, aptitude, experience and 
opportunity will ordinarily determine an in- 
dividual’s rate of rise. A skilled public rela- 
tions person with ten years in the business— 
sometimes less—may earn between $10,000 
and $20,000 a year. 
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Gay Head 


Q. How can I let a girl know that I 
like her without telling her so in so 
many words? 


A. You’re wise to avoid the sudden, 


open declaration to Laura. If you've 
stayed in the background until now, 
this approach might leave her confused 
and embarrassed, which isn’t a very 
promising start for a romance. 

But you can plan a campaign—being 
subtle about it, of course. Let her know 
gradually that you like her. Find occa- 
sions to talk to her; perhaps arrange 
to work together on an assignment or 
school project. Pay her a nice compli- 
ment now and then. 

When your friendship is off the 
ground, ask her for a date. Have some- 
thing definite in mind, something that 
youre sure she will like. (Don’t just 
say, “Are you busy Friday night?”) 
Re-check your dating manners and 
grooming know-how. Treat Laura in a 
way that will show her clearly that you 
enjoy her company. Naturally, you'll 
want to tell her about your own inter- 
ests, and accomplishments (up to a 
point), but don’t neglect to center some 
of the conversation on her—girls have 
egos, too! 

When you have dated for a while, 


. sy} 
ind you can tell she enjoys being with 
you, telling her you like her will be no 
problem at all. 


Q. Christmas is coming, and I need 
extra money for buying presents. Can 
you suggest some good ways for a fif- 
teen-year-old girl to earn some? 


A. Since you're not quite old enough 
for part-time department store or Post 
Office work, your most likely source of 
income is baby-sitting. During the holi- 
day season people tend to go out more 
than usual, and you'll have a good 
chance to offer your services. Make sure 
they are services, though. A responsible 
attitude towarl your charges will keep 
you in demand as a sitter. 

If sitting opportunities are few, don’t 
give up! You have other chances to raise 
Christmas money. Are you a whiz in 
the kitchen? You can turn your talents 
into dollars by organizing a baking busi- 
ness with some of your girl friends, and 
with perhaps a bit of help from Mom. 
Try your hand with some of the favorite 
family recipes, and scan the December 
issues of the women’s home magazines 
for new candy and cookie ideas 

Although this activity can be a lot of 
fun, don’t let pleasure get in the way of 
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good business. For your co-workers, 
choose girls who are seriously interested 
in working—not just gossiping and lick- 
ing the pan! Figure carefully the cost.of 
your ingredients, so that you can make 
a reasonable profit. Always see that your 
product is of the first quality. Let each 
girl have a selling district of her own. 
If you’re successful, you might want to 
continue this enterprise on a year-round 
basis. 

Cooking’s not your line? Then maybe 
youre artistic. Start a gift-wrapping 
service, investing first in plenty of good 
paper, seals, and ribbon. Make a few 
samples of your prettiest and most origi- 
nal work to show to prospective cus- 
tomers. Do you like to make Christmas 
tree ornaments? A little ingenuity, plus 
tinsel, paint, wire and beads can yield 
some colorful wares. Or decorate plain 
candles, make coat ornaments, fashion 
wreathes, sew big felt stockings for the 
fireplace (take orders in advance and 
personalize them with each person's 
name). : 

There are many other items you could 
make and sell during the holidays, but 
this gives you an idea or two. For more 
information on “how to,” consult a good 
book on handcrafts. You'll especially 
enjoy buying presents with money you 
earned yourself. A merry and busy 
Christmas! 


What's on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Personality, school, 
or family problems? If you have a ques- 
tion which you’d like to have answered 
in “Ask Gay Head,” send it to: Gay 
Head, World Week, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Questions of 
greatest interest will be discussed in 
future columns. Sorry, no answers by 
letter. 





How Would. 
You Solve ft’? 


Tag - along 


“GRAB YOUR SKATES, Stan,” 
Phil, shaking the snow off his coat onto 
the front porch. “Everyone’s down at 
the rink today.” 

“Okay,” agreed Stan. “Come « 
side a minute while I look for my skates 
He ran up the stairs, nearly colliding 
with his younger sister Bea. 

“Did someone say ‘ice-skating’?” she 
asked. “Wait for me!” 

“Nope,” Stan replied shortly. “You're 
too young.” 

He hurried into his room, and came 


said 


ut a few moments later holding up his 
skates. “I forgot; I broke these laces the 
last time. Bea, how about lending me 
that extra pair of yours?” 

“I don’t think I will,” Bea retorted. 
‘Unless, of course, you Jet me g 

“You can’t bribe me,” Stan said an- 
grily. “I'll get some somewhere else or 
just use string. But I won't be stuck 
with a tag-along little sister!” 


' » 
) along. 


1. Was Stan within his rights in re- 
fusing to take Bea along with him? 
Should older sisters and brothers always 
be expected to take younger members 
of the family with them when they go 
places? Sometimes? Never? How could 
a family reach an understanding about 
this? 


} 


2. Could Stan have explained in a 
nicer way his reason for not taking Bea 
ice skating? Are good manners appro- 
ite only with company or strangers? 


i 


Or are they equally important inside 
your own family? Have you ever been 
visiting in a home where the family 
quarreled among themselves? Were you 
embarrassed for them? 

3. Should Bea have let Stan use the 
ice skate laces even though he wouldn’t 
take her along? If you were Bea, would 
you have done so? How should you ask 
to borrow something? Was Stan letting 
his temper get the best of his good sense 
in still refusing to take Bea? What 
would you have done in his place? 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this colamn, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 
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“i '\“iTops, don’t miss. i“ Good. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


MMA eTHE SUNDOWNERS (Warners. 
Produced and directed by Fred Zinne- 
mann.) 
Seldom does a movie capture the feel 
of a place and its people so successfully 
as this first-rate film made by Fred 
Zinnemann in Australia. All the elements 
of good film-making combine to tell 
this story of the Carmody family: Iso- 
bel Lennart’s well-written script based 
on the novel by Jon Cleary; some su- 
perb Technicolor photography of the 
Australian bush country, small towns 
and sheep ranches (called “stations”); 
Dimitri Tiomkin’s good musical score; 
and Fred Zinnemann’s excellent direc- 
tion of an outstanding cast. Robert Mit- 
chum has never given a better perfor- 
mance than as Paddy Carmody, the 
sheep drover who drifts restlessly from 
job to job. Equally good is Deborah 
Kerr as his loving wife who longs to 
settle down in a real home on a farm. 
Young Michael Anderson, Jr., is charm- 
ing as their 14-year-old son who, though 
devoted to his father, agrees the time 
has come to stop wandering. 
Starting with an action-packed, 400- 
mile sheep drive, The Sundowners fol- 
lows the experiences of the Carmodys n an res ness 
and their new-found friend, a well-edu- 
cated Englishman excellently portrayed 
by Peter Ustinov. When they complete g ou r reat 
this trip, they all take jobs on a sheep 
station near Cawndilla, where they have ' 
further exciting adventures. The good : 
cast also includes Glynis Johns, Dina anytime, anywhere ° 
Merrill, Chips Rafferty, and many other 
ictors—as well as thousands of sheep | Saturday date, study date, picnic or prom... always be sure of your breath. 
and Australian wild animals. Like all! Carry new Lavoris Oral Spray, the concentrated breath freshener. Just squeeze 
works of art, The Sundowners is more : . eas freshi lik 
~—each spray kills odors, kills germs by millions. Wonderfully refreshing, like 


than a story of one group of individuals; , ; 
it is a portrait of the joys, sorrows, dis- | Lavoris Mouthwash. Soothes sore throat, too. Get some today! 
appointments, and loves that belong to hire a 


the whole family of man. Ree ai ~ = fe ae 
—Puitie T. HARTUNG Purifying benefits of CONCENTRATED 
Far more effective than 


_—___- Lavoris Mouthwash . A 
MOVIE CHECK LIST F nner 0 itt “breath” candies or gums. 
ay Antibacterial—kills germs 


Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- % , — 
y—(¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). stig by millions on contact. 


“~The Alamo (D); Swiss Family Squeeze bottle has 250 sprays 
Robinson (D); Sunrise at Campobello (D); | & —fits into pocket or purse. 
Inherit the Wind (D). : 


“High Time (D); Ten Who Dared Rina) amie IS 
D); Under Ten Flags (D); Jungle Cat : | AVO 


(Y); Time Machine (D); All the Young 
Men (D); House of Usher (D). RAY 
i“i”Seven Ways from Sundown (W); Lost Boies ORAL SP 

World (D); Ice Palace (D). ; : “The breathtakir 1g Spray 


“Key Witness (D); All the Fine Young he dat 
Cannibals (D); Santa Claus (D). that Saves tne d iY 
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G “SCIENCE IN THE NEWS. .~/ 


Antarctic Adventure 


OR SOME 3,000 members of a U. S. 

scientific team, this Christmas is cer- 
tain to be a white Christmas. 

These men are in Antarctica. And 
white Christmases are a guaranteed fea- 
ture of that frozen continent. 

This 3,000-man scientific team is par- 
ticipating in “Operation Deepfreeze, 
1961.” Their expedition marks the sixth 
year in a row that U. S. scientists have 
carried on research in the southernmost 
parts of the world. 

Although it is now summer in Ant- 
arctica, “Deepfreeze” personnel can 
safely expect a “cool Yule.” For sum- 
mer or winter, most of Antarctica wears 
a permanent cover of ice. In some 
places down there, the ice is as much 
as two miles thick. Temperatures in 
Antarctica have a way of dipping to 125 
degrees—below zero! 

Scientific research teams have been 
in the Antarctic since the International 
Geophysical Year, 1957. Now 11 nations 
maintain permanent bases on the conti 
nent. At present, the U. S. leads the 
field with eight Antarctic research sta- 
tions. 

The current “Operation Deepfreeze” 
moved into high gear last month as nine 


U. 8. Navy phote 
ICE INVESTIGATORS: U. S. experts now 
seek to unlock secrets of Antarctica. 


ships and 30 airplanes began transport- 
ing the men and equipment to Ant- 
urctica. The final point of embarkation 
was New Zealand, where much of the 
expedition stopped off on their way 
south. One of the main U. S. bases in 
the Antarctic is McMurdo Naval Air 
Station, on the side of Antarctica closest 
to New Zealand. Another is Byrd Sta- 
tion (named after the famous American 
explorer of the Antarctic, Admiral Rich- 
ard E. Byrd), only 800 miles from the 
South Pole. 





Draw Me! 


Contest Prize: $495.00 
Scholarship in Commercial Art 


Take this simple test of natural talent 
As contest winner you get a complete 
art course —free training in advertising 
art, illustrating, cartooning, or 
landscape or portrait painting. Plus 
drawing supplies and art textbooks. You 
are taught, individually, by 
professional artists on the staff of 
world’s largest home study art school. 


Purpose of contest is to uncover talent 
that could be developed for careers in 
art. New talent is needed today all 
through the commercial art field. 
Millions of drawings and paintings 
must be made each year now. Try for 
this free art course! 


A 





ART INSTRUCTION, INC., stupio 12580 


500 South 4th Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Please enter my attached drawing in your draw-a- 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


head contest. 
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DRAW SANTA’'S HEAD any size 
other than this (bigger or smaller 
but not like a tracing). Use 
pencil. Drawings for January 
1961 coiitest must be received 
by Janusry 31. None returned. 
Amateurs only. Our students 
not eligible. Winner notified. 





At both bases, U. S. “Deepfreeze” 
scientists will be busy studying the fish, 
animals, and plant life in the Antarctic. 
One creature sure to get plenty of 
scrutiny in the next few months is the 
ubiquitous penguin—that strange Ant- 
arctic bird which can swim almost as 
well as fish do, but can’t fly worth a lick. 

There is one thing, however, that the 
penguins do splendidly. They are able 
to gulp large quantities of salt wate: 
from the sea without ill effects. This is 
because the penguin has an extra piece 
of body equipment called the salt gland. 
This organ eliminates salt from a pen- 
guin’s body. 

Human beings, who are not 
equipped, cannot drink sea water with- 
out becoming ill because our bodies can 
stand just so much salt. Although some 
salt is removed through perspiration 
and through the kidneys, our bodies 
cannot get rid of much salt, nor do it 
very fast. When certain diseases damage 
the kidney, it can no longer remove any 
salt. Death may result. 

Physicians with “Operation Deep- 
freeze” hope to learn more about the 
curing and prevention of kidney disease 
by learning how the penguin’s salt 
gland works. The penguins may not 
know it yet, but they may soon be mak- 
ing a real contribution to the advance- 
ment of human health. 


SO 


U. 8. Navy photo 
FROZEN FISH? Through a crack in the 
ice, scientists study polar marine life. 
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Show of the Week: “Peter Pan” will be 
an NBC special on Thursday, Dec 8, 
with Mary Martin again playing Peter, 
the high flyer from Never-Never Land. 
Cyril Ritchard, flying in from Australia, 
heads the supporting cast as Captain 
Hook. This is a two-hour production, 
and it should be one of the season’s 
best. 


> This year’s only new program on the 
Bell System Science Series will be tele- 
cast over NBC on Friday, Dec. 9. It is 
called “The Thread of Life” and is the 
story of genetics—the science of heredity. 


>» On Saturday, Dec. 10, CBS Reports 
will devote its hour to a program called 
“RESCUE—With Yul Brynner.” Bryn- 
ner is a noted Broadway star and movie 
actor who has become very interested 
in the activities of refugee centers in 
Europe. He'll report on such centers, 
not only in Europe, but also in the 
Middle East and the Orient. 


> Sunday 








again brings a full schedule | 


of top shows, headed this week by CBS’ | 


re-showing of the film classic, “The 
Wizard of Oz.” 
host, along with his seven-year-old son, 
Peter. The movie stars Judy Garland. 


An ABC 


Richard Boone will be | 


show of note on Sunday is | 


the new Winston Churchill series. The | 


program, 
War II, this week shows 


sands of trapped English soldiers were 
taken from a surrounded French beach 
back to England in small boats, 

This week’s play on The Shirley 
Temple Show, on Sunday over NBC, is 
a fine old classic, “The House of the 
Seven Gables,” with Miss Temple, 
Agnes Moorehead, and Robert Culp in 


the leading roles. 


>» On Monday, Dec. 12, over NBC, 
there'll be another Bob Hope Show, 
with Polly Bergen and Jimmy Durante 
on hand to help Bob. 


> Lastly, there’s the Show of the Month, 


on CBS on Tuesday, Dec. 13, This | 
month, it’s a repeat of “Harvey,” the 
story of a man who is convinced that | 


one of his best friends is a six-foot 
rabbit named Harvey. Art Carney, Mar- 
ion Lorne, Loring Smith, Larry Blyden, 
Charlotte Rae, and Elizabeth Montgom- 
ery star. 

—Dick KLEINER 


a documentary about World | 
“Dunkirk,” the | 
heroic story of how hundreds of thov- | 








FULL STEAM AHEAD! 
CONTEST CLOSES gsi 23! 


The fifth annual 


AMERICAN 
MERCHANT 


POSTER CONTEST 
NOW! 2c WIN $500.00 in casn 


and a free trip to WASHINGTON! 


Here’s all you do to enter. Design a poster about the U.S. Merchant Marine, 
using the theme: SHIP AMERICAN—TRAVEL AMERICAN. Make sure 
these words appear on your poster. The U.S. Merchant Marine consists of 
the privately owned American ships which travel all over the world. American 
ships sail the Great Lakes and our inland waterways. They are vital to world 
trade, transporting goods to and from our shores. They carry passengers who 
travel for b or pl e. They ship men and supplies for our Govern- 
ment in times of national emergency. American ships link our country with 
the entire free world 

To find out more about the U.S. Merchant Marine—so you can design a 
better poster—ask your teacher to send for a free Merchant Marine Infor- 
mation Kit to: Public Information Office, Maritime Administration, Room 3085, 
General Accounting Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 


53 PRIZES! 





lst—$500 in cash 
2nd—$100 U.S. Savings Bond 
3rd—$50 U.S. Savings Bond 
4th—25 prizes of $25 U.S. Savings Bonds 
Honorable Mentions—25 prizes of $10 each in cash 


DOUBLE BONUS: 
1) A free trip to Washington, D.C., for the first prize winner and 
teacher to accept the award! 
2) The first prize-winning poster will be displayed on every mail 
truck and in every Post Office across the country during 
World Trade Week in May, 1961. 


==m=== RULES AND ELIGIBILITY ~=====- + ~~~ 

. All students in grades 9 through 12 enrolled in any public, private or parochial school 
in the United States and its possessions are eligible to compete. Al! entries must be the 
original work of the student. There is no entry fee. 

. Poster size: 11° x 14” desired. 22” x 28” may be submitted. 

. Each entry submitted must be signed on the back with the name of the student, home 
address, name of school, school grade, and name of the teacher or principal sponsoring 
the entry. There is no limit to the number of entries each student may submit. 

Entries monet be mailed no later than midnight January 23, 1961. All entries from any 
one school may be mailed in one package—or individually if the teacher or principal 


5. the Americon Maritime Industry reserves the right to make y h 
ions in the first prize ~~ entry to conform with reproduction requirements. 
. Enfries will be judged on the basis of originality of idea and execution of theme by a 
| board of judges whose decisions will be final. All entries become the property 
of The Maritime aay * be used as it sees fit, none ' will be returned. 
. Send posters to: t Marine Poster Contest, | » 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 3 36, New York. 


THE AMERICAN MARITIME INDUSTRY 


Representing United States ocean, lake and river carriers, shipbuilders, 
ship suppliers and others whose business is water transportation. 
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If not, get busy on your 
entry for the 1961 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
Writing 
Awards 


Sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 


$4,710 IN CASH PRIZES 
SHEAFFER SKRIPSERT FOUNTAIN PENS 


COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 
MANY OTHER WORTHWHILE HONORS 


NATIONAL CONTEST CLOSES MARCH 1 
BUT entries must be submitted earlier by 
students who live in the follewing areas, 
where the contest is sponsored locally by 
a newspaper or college: 


CONNECTICUT — Hartford Courant (Feb. 
15, 1961). 


SOUTHEASTERN MICHIGAN (Wayne, Le- 
nawee, Livingston, Macomb, Mon- 


roe, Oakland and Washtenaw Coun- | 
ties)—Detroit News (Jan. 9, 1961). | 


CAPITAL DISTRICT (D. C., Montgomery, 
Prince Georges Counties, Md., Alex- | 


andria, Arlington, Fairfax Counties, 


Va.)—Washington Evening Star (Feb. 


1, 1961). 


NORTH DAKOTA — Jamestown College, | 


Jamestown, N. D. (Feb. 1, 1961). 


If you missed seeing the rules and | 


official entry blank (printed in the 
Nov. 9 issue of this magazine ) 
for your free copy to: 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
WRITING AWARDS 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 





write | 





ob ger it! That’s what the photog- 
rapher of the picture below seems 
to have said as he focused on the hill- 
side tobogganists. Results: a picture 
that's full of action, fun, and interest. 

It’s the kind of shot you and your 
camera could be getting right now to 
capture some of the highlights of the 
winter season. In the bargain you might 
come up with a print that could help 
you win honors in the 1961 Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Awards. 

The always troublesome question is 
how to know just when to click the 
shutter when the action is so fast. 
There’s a simple answer. If you're try- 
ing to picture something that is being 
repeated, study the movements of the 
people or objects involved. Then, the 
next time around, you'll be ready to 
take your picture at the moment of 
peak or most interesting action 

To freeze the movement you have to 
set your shutter at a high speed. Many 
think 1/200th of a second (the time the 
film is actually exposed to the light) is 
about as “slow” as your shutter should 
be for really fast action. 

There’s nothing wrong, however, 
with using slower speeds. For instance, 
it’s not a must that your picture always 
be perfectly clear. A slight blur in the 


14 } 
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subject can sometimes convey an ail 
of excitement and speed. 


eS this month you'll probably 
be busy taking a few rolls of film of 
traditional Christmas season scenes. For 
most of these pictures—Christmas trees, 
house decorations, loaded dinner tables 
—you'll find flashbulbs a big help. 

Every package of flashbulbs has a 
little table giving the lens opening to 
use at various distances. These speci- 
fications should be closely followed. A 
free Photo Lamp and Lighting Data 
booklet, put out by the General Elec- 
tric Company, will give you complete 
lighting information. Address your cards 
to General Electric, Photo Lamp De- 
partment, Nela Park, Cleyeland, Ohio. 

You won't have to worry about shut- 
ter speed for flash shooting. The speed 
usually stays the same. But difficulties 
do sometimes crop up in taking flash 
pictures. A frequently heard complaint 
is that a flashbulb gives an unnatural 
light to the subject. Using the plastic 
flash-covering disk that comes with most 
camera outfits will overcome this dif- 
ficulty. The disk, which cuts down on 
the glare, can be bought inexpensively 
at any camera store. 


Watch out below! Jerry Bruckheimer, 16, Mumford H. S., Detroit, Mich., won Honorable 
Mention in the Sports category for tobogganing scene (taken at 1 /300th of a second). 
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1\ Say What 
2 Fey / You Please! 


... and that’s what we mean! This letters 
column, a regular feature, is open to 
opinion on any subject and criticism of 
any kind, brickbats or orchids. We want 
to know what’s on your mind, Other 
readers do, too. Address “Say What You 
Please,” World Week, 33 W. 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Disagreement Among Democrats 


Dear Editor: 

Both President-elect John F. Ken- 
nedy and I are Democrats. But there’s 
one question on which we are in com- 
plete disagreement: Should the Elec- 
toral College be abolished? 

In your article on the Electoral Col- 
lege (Nov. 2 issue) you quote President 
Kennedy’s position. He has declared 
himself in favor of continuing the Elec- 
toral College because he believes it 
strengthens our two-party system. Per- 
haps it does. But I think the disad- 
vantages clearly outweigh the advan- 
tages. 

As your article showed, three times 
in American history a candidate who 
won less popular votes than his oppo- 
nent was elected President. The Elec- 
toral College has thwarted the will of 
the people in the past. It may do so 
again. Therefore I think it should be 
abolished. 

David Van Blake 
Plainfield, N.J. 


WINNING LETTER 
A Vote for Clara Barton 
Dear Editor: 

Few women in American history have 
a greater claim to a place in the Hall 
of Fame than Clara Barton. 

During the Civil War she risked her 
life carrying medical supplies to sol- 
diers on the front lines and nursing the 
wounded under enemy fire. She became 
known as the “Angel of the Battlefield.” 

Her wartime experience led her to 
campaign for the establishment of the 
American Red Cross. In 1882 she be- 
came its first president. Under her 
leadership the A.R.C, grew into a 
mighty agency of mercy—not only in 
wartime, but also in peacetime. The 
work of this great organization has 
been a tribute to the wisdom and fore- 
sight of a great American—Clara Barton. 

Ann Fratantoni 
Cunningham Jr. H.S. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Editor's Note: A five-dollar check has 
gone out to the writer of this winning 
letter. 





new Helene Curtis }indac 


helps end acne blemishes 
and embarrassment... fast! 


Hides pimples while it helps heal them... keeps acne a secret 'til it's gone! 


Keep acne your secret—yours 
alone, with Endac, developed es- 
pecially for teen-agers! Endac hides 
pimples while it helps heal them, 
because it’s skin-colored to blend 
perfectly with your skin. And 
Endac makes your skin feel so 
nice you dike to “‘wear” it! 

In addition to working wonders 
for your appearance and morale, 
Endac works three ways to speed 
healing of blemishes and pimples: 
]. Endac dissolves pimple cap... 
penetrates beneath the surface of 
the blemish . . . clears clogged pores 


obtems 


end acne pr 


a ee 


Hency purse-size 
medicated acne- 
stick $4 or tube 
8c... .at all drug | 
counters. 


endac 


of excess oils, dirt and make-up. 


2. Endac destroys acne-causing 
bacteria . . . helps prevent scar- 
ring and pitting. 


3. Endac antiseptically cleanses 
and dries up pimples quickly ... 
relieves inflammation. 

Endac loosens blackheads so 
soap and water float them away. 
Endac leaves your skin smoother, 
finer-textured. And it’s so pleasant 
to use . . . odorless, greaseless and 
stainless. End your acne problems 
with Endac today. 


Before bed, use mew Endac Anti- 
septic Skin Cleanser to supplement 
the healing medications that Endac 
otters during the day. !t penetrates 
into pores, Cleans deep, deep down. 


Only $1. 


Ive 20 





32 
Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. If the acdver- 
tisement mentions ——. the stamp dealer 
on send you in a 
ou pay for in advance, a selection of other 
pn pan ol es “approvals.” Each of these “‘ap- 
‘oval’ @ price clearly marked. if you 
eep oe et he the “approval” stamps you must poy 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper wey pr | -_ the envelope. If you 
do not intend to any of “approval” stamps 
return them ann hy S othye enetel to write your 
name and address in the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope in which you return n the stamps. 


REROMINA #:401@ (aR Bete ds 12165 
U.N. STAMPS-.-only POG 


Giant Stamp Collection Including: Meon- 
rocket sets, Satellites, Atomic Ship } 
Seout issues, Cpl. UN Set, Latest ° 
pies & Sport issues from Togo ongoli 
Paraguay, Germany, Romania 
Big Stamp Dictionary & 
Everything l10¢! 
STAMPEX 
White Plains, N. Y 





approval 





Box 47-CSC 


GIGANTIC coruteso" EDEE| 
Includes Triangles, Early United States 
— Animals — Commemoratives — B 


Colonies — High Value Pictorials, ete. 
Complete Collection plus Big Illustrated Magazine all 
free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Toronto, Can. 


NEW! SCIENCE FAIR PROJECT KITS! 
Excellent for Christmas Gifts 
MOLECULE AND CRYSTAL MODELS KIT- Rods ar 

Balls to make atomic models, plus direct 
Stock No. 30,413-ER.. $2.5 50 Postpaid 
NUMBER SYSTEMS ABAC Us Make rama 








exhibit demonstrating number systen her tha 
decimal system— 
Stock No. 70,334-ER....... é $4.25 Postpaid 
TESTING KIT—Basis for atir x 
periments regarding growth of stents t 
Stock No. 60,118-ER $2.00 Postpaid 
TOPOLOGY—AII the ingredients for a pr n 4 color 
, Moebius strips, et 
,353-ER $6.00 Postpaid 
CRYSTAL GROWING KIT—Grow breathtaking play 
of large crystals with this set— 

Stock No. 70,336-ER.. $9.50 Postpaid 
Order by Stock "No.—Send Che M.O 
Satisfaction or Money Bs \ 

FREE—Write for Giant CATALOG-ER 
44 Pages—Over 1,000 Bargains—Science, Math, Opties! 
EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO., Barrington 10, N. J. 


WALLET 
PHOTOS 
gre 





Each 2%%4x3' 
is made on douvble- 
silk finish, portrait 
- We pay postage 
and return original. Money, 
back pace os for 
$2.00; 100 for $3. 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 


Dept 
_ Green Bay, Wis. *T.M. REG. 





ition to ony free stamps, or | 


Man in a Huff 
(Continued from page 22) 

“Have you always played in the line, 
Sam?” 

“Always,” he said. “At Farmington 
(W. Va.) High, I played guard and 
tackle. In my soph year I weighed 146 
pounds, As a junior, I scaled 170, and 
in my senior year I was a 200-pounder. 
Funny thing, most pro linemen put on 
20 to 30 pounds after a year or so in 
the pros, but I weigh less now than I 
did in college. My playing weight 
West Virginia University 
pounds. I’m now 230.” 

Sam, by the way, was all-state at 
Farmington and All-American at West 
Virginia.. He also was a great baseball 
player. In fact, he had a two-week try- 
out with the Cleveland Indians 

Couldn't hit the curve ball?” I asked. 

“No,” he smiled. “Oddly enough I 
could hit well enough. It was my catch- 
ing they didn’t like.” 

Sam makes his home in Rock Lake, 
West Virginia. He married his high 
school sweetheart in his senior year at 
Farmington, and there are now three 
little Huffs. 

Six months a year Sam does 
relations work for Marlboro. His |! 
is raising Shetland ponies. 


was 


public 
hobby 





PEP CLUBS 
BOOST YOUR 
BASKETBALL TEAM 
WITH 

= WICHIV MIKE 
NEW 
PLASTIC MEGAPHONE 
@ COLORFUL 
@ DURABLE 
@LOW COST 


Regular MIGHTY MIKE $3.60 poz. P.P 
SCHOOL LETTER IMPRINT 
First Doz. $7.50 - Additional Doz 


Write Today For Free Brochure 
MIGHTY MIKE Upper Sandusky, Ohi> 


$4.50 





SCIENCE IS FUN WITH 





The Porter Chemical Company 

Dept. No. 42, Hagerstown, Md. Age__ 
Send me my Free “Wonders of Science” folder 
ME: cake pesaresie 

Sy Rey 

City 





ch Carcrstt Cs. 
cucu G2 A 


483 thrilling vaitlineals | in chem- 
istry and its branches. Features 
Porter’s new PH Kit. Contains 20 
chemicals, 2 test tube racks, alco- 
hol lamp, measuring cup and other 
apparatus. 2 instruc- 00 
tion manuals. Safety 1 ° 
cabinet. 

See the entire Porter Science line now on display at 

toy and hobby counters . . . including Microcraft 


Biocraft, Industrial Science, Mineralogy, Sciencecraft 
and Labcraft . . . from $3. to $35 


FREE “Wonders of Science” Folder shows complete 
list of Porter Science Sets. .. Plus entry blank for 
Porter’s $1000 College Scholarship Contest! Send for 
yours today. 


PORTER SCIENCE 


F eadership 











“Behold I bring you good tidings of 
great joy.” 

These jubilant words from the New 
Testament (Luke 2:10) appear as a 
Christmas message on a new Australian 
stamp. The stamp’s design, in red, shows 
an open Bible illuminated by the light 
of a candle. The Australian Post Office 
has announced that the stamp is in- 
tended both for Christmas and to com- 
memorate the 350th anniversary of the 
King James version of the Bible. 


4s ae 4 


Dutch girls wearing old costumes of 
the Netherlands are pictured on these 
semipostals recently issued by the 
Netherlands Post Office. A semipostal is 
a real stamp, but part of the money 
from it does not go to the post office. 
These Dutch stamps will help pay for 
child welfare work. 

Most Netherlanders nowadays wear 
clothing similar to our own. But on holi- 
days traditional costumes are worn in 
many Dutch towns, especially by wom 
en and girls, The lace “ear bonnet” of 
Volendam is thought by many foreign- 
ers to be Holland's national headdress 
for women, but the villages have differ- 
ent headgear. 

RONAN 
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A Guide to Building an LP Library 


>» MANCINI’S HIGH TIME. Long be- 
fore Henry Mancini’s Peter Gunn scores 
were turning TV viewers into jazz fans, 
Hank was writing off-beat movie scores 
for Orson Welles and others. His re- 
turn to movies for the Fabian-Bing 
Crosby High Time shows he’s finding 
it tough to escape his successful TV 
patterns. But since the patterns wear 
fairly well, at least as conducted by 
Mancini himself [RCA Victor LSP- 
2314], let’s not complain fet. 


> BRIGHT AND EASY. Since breaking 
away from the Benny Goodman band 
four years ago, Roland Hanna has set 
up shop in New York as a jazz pianist 
who can swing with the best of them. 
His newest LP, Easy to Love [ATCO 
33-121] offers songs by Rodgers, Kern, 
Dizzy Gillespie, and others in a gener- 
ally driving vein. 


> LIGHT AND BREEZY. Duo-pianists 
Whittemore and Lowe made a great 
recording a dozen years back of a jazzy 
Concerto for Two Pianos by the modern 
French composer Poulenc. It has since 
disappeared from the LP catalog and 
become a collector’s item, Now Messrs. 
W. & L. have put an end to that. 
They've re-recorded it [Capitol SP 
8537]. All the sparkle and wit of the 
original are there, plus a new (and wel- 
come) mellowness in some places. And 
the orchestral accompaniment (Pierre 
Dervaux/Philharmonia) is superior to 
the original. Only complaint: Why 
couldn’t Capitol have chosen something 
besides the over-recorded Carnival of 
the Animals for the reverse side? Some- 
thing, maybe, like a stereo version of 
Poulenc’s puckish Two Piano Sonata? 
Or maybe some more Whittemore and 
Lowe Two Grand-style pops? 


> GREATEST PIANIST? A few years 
ago when the Russian pianist Gilels first 
played in the U, S. to enthusiastic ac- 
claim, he said modestly: “If you think 
I’m great, wait until you hear Richter!” 
It turned out Gilels wasn’t kidding. 
This fall, in his first appearances in the 
Western world, Sviatoslav Richter, 38, 
has sent both critics and public scurry- 
ing for adjectives to describe his key- 
board mastery. Not only does he have 
a dazzling technical command of his 
instrument, but also a depth of interpre- 
tation audiences have not heard since 
the deaths of Schnabel, Gieseking, and 
Lipatti, or the “retirement” of Horowitz. 

It is little wonder, then, that RCA 


Victor has rushed out a recording made 
just a month ago when Richter appeared 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
The work: Brahms’ Piano Concerto No. 
2 [LSC-2466]. From the softness of 
the opening melody to the driving 
power of the finale, it is a brilliant per- 
formance in every respect. Erich Leins- 
dorf is the conductor. 

Some of the excellent recordings 
Richter has made in his native land 
are also becoming available in the U. S. 
One real bargain (at $1.98 list): Rach- 
maninoffs Piang Concerto No. 2 [Par- 
liament PLP-134] with the Leningrad 
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Philharmonic under Sanderling. It is 
a broader, more “romantic” interpreta- 
tion than most U. S. pianists give it- 
but splendidly so. 

Solo piano works are the final test 
of any pianist, and Richter more than 
proves his mettle with Moussorgsky’s 
Pictures at an Exhibition and Prokofieff’s 
Sonata No. 7 [coupled on Artia ALP- 
154]. Here are two vastly different 
works—one a series of sweeping tone 
paintings, the other a dynamic modern 
work demanding tricky rhythmical con- 
trol and agility, This Richter has them 
all! —Roy HEMMING 





Blemishes go away—stay away 
with new Noxzema Skin Lotion!" 


Actually helps you grow clear, 
smooth, “new-born” skin 


Noxzema Lotion’s gentle antiseptic medicates as it 
penetrates to kill blemish-bacteria by the millions 


only 8 9° 


—clears up blemishes as no “cover-up” can! 
Noxzema Lotion works invisibly to “uncork” 


clogged pores, ugly blackheads. And there’s never 


any telltale caking or peeling! 


No wonder 8 out of 10 cases of surface blemishes 
cleared up or improved—and didn’t come back 
with regular Noxzema Lotion care! So get new 
greaseless, stainless Noxzema Skin Lotion today! 








cleared or remarkably improved: 





*PROVED IN CLINICAL TESTS! 


In clinical tests on blemish sufferers 4 derma- 
tologists reported these results: Types of blemishes 


Blackheads: 88.3% 

Pustules (pus-forming blemishes) 
a. Moderate: 85.7% 
b. Extreme: 66.7% 








Square Wheels 


The woman motorist was trying to 
navigate a traffic jam. She rammed the 
car in front of her, then tried to back 
and knocked down a pedestrian. Then 
she tried to move to the curb and ran 
into a hydrant. 

A policeman came up. 
let’s see your license.” 

“Don't be silly,” she groaned; 
give me a license?” 


“Okay, lady, 


“who'd 


The Balance Sheet 


Bedtime Snack 


A circus clown and the bearded lady 
were gossiping about one of their fellow 
performers. 

“The flame _ swallower’s has 
threatened to leave him,” the bearded 
lady said, “because he has the dreadful 
habit of eating crackers in bed.” 

“Lots of people eat crackers in bed,” 
the clown protested. “What's so dread- 
ful about it?” 

“He eats fire crackers,” 
lady replied. 


wite 


the bearded 


Wall Street Journal 


Farmer Knows Best 


Out of curiosity, a farmer had grown 
a crop of flax and had a tablecloth made 
of the linen. Sometime later, he bragged 
about it to a woman guest at dinner. 
“I grew this tablecloth myself.” 

“Did you really?” she exclaimed. 
“How did you manage it?” It was plain 
that she had no idea how tablecloths 
came into being. 

The farmer lowered his voice mysteri- 
“If you promise to keep the 
secret, I'll tell you.” 

The guest promised. 

“Well,” proceeded 
planted a napkin.” 


ously. 


the farmer, 


Arkansas Baptist 


Boxer Rebellion 


He was leading a handsome boxer on 
a new leash when he met his friend. 
“Look, Archie, what I got for my wife 
this morning.” 

Archie gazed in unmeasurable ad- 
miration. “Gosh, you have all the luck. 
Wish I could make a trade like that!” 


Santa Fe Magazine 


Minor Repair 
She: “You mean you gave that doc- 
tor five dollars when all he did was 
paint my throat?” 
He: “Well, what did you expect from 
him? Wallpaper?” 


California Pelican 


Comforts of Home 


A traveling salesman walked into a 
restaurant one morning and told the 
waitress: “Bring me two eggs fried so 
hard they are edged in black, two slices 
of burned toast and a cup of cold cof- 
fee. Then sit down and nag me—I'm 
homesick.” 

The Sunday Star Magazine 


Age of Science 
A resident of Cape Canaveral, Fla., 
wes on his first visit to the nation’s 
capital. Viewing the Washington Monu- 
ment, he remarked, “They'll never get 
it off the ground.” 


Balance Sheet 





to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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TIME FLIES! Regional Deadlines are approaching 


rr SGHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 


Be sure your entries go to the right place at the right time! 





Gold achievement keys and certificates will be awarded at 


If your high school is in an area where there are no re- 
participation is 


the regional exhibitions, and finalist 
warded to national headquarters in 
work will be judged for the 
Exhibition, to be held at the 
National awards of gold 


over 100 scholarships await the 


entries 
New 
National 

Chrysler Salon, 
medals, special cash prizes, and 
most 


be for- 
Here the 
Art 
1-12. 


will 
York, 

High School 

May 


does not ap »ply to p 
give you coms ylete in 
immediately for a 

students. Arr AWARDS 


talented 


gional exhibitions or elimination programs, 
limited to seniors applying for scholarships. (This limitation 
10tography entries.) The rules book will 


rules book to 
33 West 42Nnp Street, New York 36, N: Y. 


Ask your art teacher or write 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


formation. 


REGIONAL SPONSORS OF EXHIBITIONS WITH ENTRY DATES 


ALABAMA (State) Feb. 13-1 

Loveman’s, eeeeangeme 

ARIZONA (State) Jan 

Valley National Bank a Phoenix College 
CALIFORNIA (Southern) Jar 

Bullock's, Los Angeles 

CALIFORNIA (Central Valle 

Breuner’s, Sacramento 

COLORADO (State) Jan. 30 

May-D&F, Denver 

CONNECTICUT (State) Jan 

The Hartford Courant 

ILLINOIS (Chicago) Jar 6 

Wieboldt Stores, Inc., ‘Chicago 

ILLINOIS (Northeastern) Jar 

Wie it’s, ree 

ILLINOIS (Oak Park Are 

Wieboldt’s, Oak ‘Park 

INDIANA (Centra Jai ¢ 
L. S. Ayres & Co., Galenapelic 
end The Indianapolis Star 
INDIANA (Southern) Jan 


The Sunday Courier and Press, Evansville 


IOWA (State) Jan. 30-Feb. 4 
Younkers, Des Moines 
MASSACHUSETTS (State) Jan 
The Boston Globe 
MICHIGAN (Southeastern) Feb. 6-11 
Crowley’s, Detroit, and Detroit News 
MISSOURI (Western) and four adjacent 
KANSAS counties, Feb. 6-11 

Emery, Bird, Thayer, Kansas City 
MISSOURI (Eastern) and two adjacent 
ILLINOIS counties, Jan, 19-21 

Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Lovis 

NEW YORK (North Central) Jan. 30-Fe 

E. W. Edwerds & Son, Syracuse 

NEW YORK (Central Western) Jan 

pom Sadouy & Curr, Rochester 

NEW YORK (South Central) Jan 

Roberson Memorial ‘Center, Binghamton 
NORTH CAROLINA (Piedmont: Sectix 

and VIRGINIA (Piedmont Section Jan , 
WFEMY-TV, Greensboro 
NORTH CAROLINA (Eastern) 
WNCT-TV, Greenville 
OHIO (Northeastern Ohio Lake Area) Ja 


The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland 


11-18 


Jan I 4 
12-26 


OHIO (Northeast-Central) Jan. 16-21 
The M. O'Neil Co., Akron 

OHIO (Southern = eer adjacent 
KENTUCKY counties , 

The John Shillito co. Cincinnati 
OHIO (Springfield Area) 5a 

Pooptes Outfitting ‘o., ‘springfield 
OREG Sts 

The J. x. Gill co, Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA (Western) Jan. 30 
Kaufmann‘s, Pittsburgh 
TENNESSEE (Western), Northeastern > a ANSAS 
Northern MISSISSIPPI, Jan. 30-Fet 

B. Lowenstein & GBros., bempite 

TEXAS tern) Jan. 30-Feb. 4 

Foley‘s, Houston 

TEXAS (Western) Jan. 16-21 

Popular Dry Goods Co., American Furni- 
ture Co., R. C. McKee General Contractor, 
inc., Ef Paso 

WASHINGTON (State) Jan. 30-Feb. 4 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 

WISCONSIN (State) Jan. 23-28 

Schuster’s, Milwaukee 


Feb. 4 


Southeas 








Have a SINGER Christmas 
and many fashion-happy New Years 


Bright idea— bright new wardrobes are fun to 
ike on this pretty green Young Budget Machine. 
| th ng. Sews forward and back. In Cabi- 


case from $119.50. 


+ 


ell Santa the savings only start here. You'll 
e the tiny SPARTAN* model price over and over 
Dependable, made by SINGER. A 


(Not including course.) 


os’ & 

Great gift for mom. You'll get to use it, too. 

SLANT-O-MATIC* machine by SINGER. Helps you 
thing trom arrow-straight seams to 


ndstitched hems, buttonholes. 


VASHIONABLE New Years come naturally when you're gifted 
| with a SINGER machine. Because you choose the fabrics 
you like, the dress styles that like you—and learn how to 
make them fit perfectly in the SINGER Sewing Course that 
comes free with every SINGER* sewing machine. 

And when you see the way your SINGER machine stitches 


smooth straight seams (even over pins) on materials like 
nylon and heavy wool; you'll be whipping up new things for 
yourself and your room in no time flat. 

Fell dad how easy it is to own one of the SINGER models, 
too. With the SINGER Budget plan you can have one for $12.00 
down and $1.95 a week. 


TO HELP YOU PLAY SANTA 


/ 
LS 
a 


See the 12 “how to” sewing books...$.25 each: SINGER Scissors in Sets 


from $11.95; Sewing boxes, baskets, hampers from $1.00 at your 


‘SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


Also headquarters for SINGER* Floor Care Products 
Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO, 


*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO 





The night is frosty, but hearts are warm as your voices ring out with 
joyous carols. After the sing comes a happy pause, for refreshment 


that’s bright with holiday cheer- sparkling Coca-Cola! 


Tune ir nd Harriet” each week on 5 il ABC-TV station = 


Galt © 
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Inglish Misteaks 

Ninety-nine of every 100 high school 
students cannot write a five-minute 
theme without making a mistake in 
English. This has been brought out by 
a preliminary study of student com- 
positions written for the “Project Tal- 
ent” inventory made last spring. A 
total of 450,000 students in 1,357 
schools throughout the country took 
part in the project, which is intended 
to furnish a national census of aptitudes 
and abilities. 

The mistakes involved misspellings 
boys misspelled an average of one 
word a theme; girls misspelled one 
word in every two themes), grammar, 
punctuation, capitalization, and usage. 
Here are some examples of what stu- 
dents wrote when asked their views of 
in ideal occupation: 

A high school girl: “I would like to 
work in a hospital taking care of chil- 
dren or working with an orphinage. I 
would also like to be an Airline Stear- 
est ‘ 

A boy: “I would like to have a job 
where I could travel a lot and steal be 
at home every night.” 

Another girl: “I would like to be a 
where I could meet all 
Mostly I want to be 
profes- 


professional 
types of people 
rather commercial sort of 
sional . Pe 

Commented Dr. William A. Gorham, 
supervisor of test administration for the 
project: “When one begins to read 
these, they are, of course, amusing. 
However, they soon cease to be amus- 
ing. They are a sad commentary on our 
high school products.” 


A Will to Learn 


What is “the basic element” in 
achieving quality in a high school? 

It is “the commitment of a sizable 
proportion of the student body to a 
desire to learn and a sense of responsi- 
bility for their learning,” says Supt. 
Lloyd S. Michael of Evanston Twp. 
(IIL) HLS. 

Speaking at the Annual Teachers 
Congress of St. John’s Univ. in New 
York City, Michael emphasized that “a 
school that stimulates and encourages 
this will to learn is well on the road 
toward the realization of high stand- 


ards of excellence.” 

Too often, “when we talk about 
quality education today,” said Michael, 
“we emphasize the teacher’s responsi- 
bilities and what is taught; little is said 
about the ability and interest of the 
student to teach himself or to learn 
on his own initiative.” 

However, Michael commented, if 
students are to achieve excellence, they 
should “become more active in learn- 
ing, more self-propelled, and more in- 
dependent of teachers. Schools should 
encourage students to believe that they 
come to high school to learn rather 
than to be taught.” 

Michael also called for change and 
improvement in these areas: 

PClass Size: Class size “should vary 
with the purposes of instruction,” and 
should be flexible enough to provide 
for large group lectures and examina- 
tions, small-group discussions, indi- 
vidual reading and study. In this area, 
Michael indicated that perhaps some 
teachers may have stood in the way of 
smaller classes: “Unfortunately, teach- 
ers, when given the privilege of classes 
of 15 or 20, typically teach them about 
the same as if the classes were larger, 
and the research results, as conven- 
tionally measured, do not show signifi- 
cant gains in pupil knowledge of facts 
and principles.” 

Professional Role of Teachers: “At 
least one-third of the work teachers 
now do can be done by others” (aides, 
clerks, assistants, and mechanical aids). 
Design of the Curriculum: “We need 
a general pruning of the curriculum to 
insure a strong basic education and 
some specialization instead of a con- 
tinued proliferation of courses. Schools 
have a responsibility to determine what 
knowledge is of most worth and to 
eliminate from the curriculum what is 
useless, inaccurate, and obsolete . . 
The curriculum should be organized 
in steps rather than annual segments 
synonymous with school years 
Some students might complete what 
has been the conventional four years 
of high school in as few as two years 
while others might require five or six 
years... 

> Utilization of Funds: “Teachers should 
be paid salaries for the performance of 
professional services and not for numer- 
ous non-professional duties . . . Higher 


Wide World Photo 
The next time your students complain 
about school, show them this picture of 
students holding class on Quemoy. On 
the days Red Chinese shore batteries 
bombard the Nationalist-held island, 
students must hold their classes in bomb 
shelters, as shown in photo above. 


salaries should be provided for some 
teachers more than others, depending 
on what they do and how effectively 
they do it. Present salary policies which 
treat all teachers alike, basing differ- 
entials only on the amount of training 
and the number of years of experience, 
are not the best incentives to insure 
quality teaching.” 


Wasted Women 


A major innovation in higher educa- 
tion, which is intended to provide a 
professional outlet for the talents of 
“intellectually displaced women,” will 
start next fall at Radcliffe College, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The experimental program, to be 
known as the Radcliffe Institute for 
Independent Study, is expected to have 
a far-reaching effect on traditional con- 
cepts and practices in women’s edu- 
cation. According to the program’s 
originators it will constitute a vital step 
to ending the present “intolerable” and 
“disastrous” waste of talent of gifted 
women. 

The nucleus of the institute will be 
a group of gifted women —artists, writ- 
ers, historians, scientists, social scien- 
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tists and others—who will receiv 
annual appointments as associate schol 
ars. These individuals will 
but not necessarily, have doctorate de 
grees or the equivalent in 
ment or status.” They will 
annual stipend of $3,000 for the 
time appointments. 

Most of the scholars are 


be talented women whose 


generally 


ui hie Ve 


recelve 


exne 
I 


been interrupted by marriage 
circumstances. The institute 
the scholars “time that fr 
sonal pressures and obligation 
to work; all the facilities of 
(Harvard is 
to | 


program) from libraries to 


versity 


coopel 


from museums to computers 
panionship and guidance of 
authorities in 
the financial means 
tage of all this 


“Gamble” Pays 


A $50,000 
Univ. has apparently paid off 


hundreds of 


gamble by 


Two years ago the univer 
a special scholarship fund f 
who, although they had 


academic records, low 


test 


poor family backgrounds 

they might have high poter 
So far, every gambl the 

scholarships averaging $1,500 to $1,700 
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a vear—has worked out well. Eight of 
the supposedly “poor bets” are now in 
their sophomore year after compiling 
successful records as freshmen. Twelve 


others are now in their freshmen year. 

The fund was made possible by an 
anonymous donor who wanted to help 
culturally, economically, and socially 
impoverished white and Negro students 
go to 


let alone to one as highly com) 


vho would not normally colleg 
etitive 


ind selective as Harvard. 


Blind Guesses 


How can you tell whethe 
taking a multiple-choice test kn 
answer or merely guess« 
Willev, hea 
partment of psychology and 
it Norwich Northfield 
has come up with what may be an 
inswer to this question. Addressing the 
of the Ameri Psy 
hological Association in Chicago, Wil 
l blind 


and at the same time reward 


Clarence | 
educa 


Univ. in 


innual meeting 
uggested a way to penalize 
guessing 


vartial 


knowledge of subject matte 


Willey’s 


allowed 


Under system student 


yuld be 


ns for a 


to select three op 


hve-part questiol nstead 


the usual ‘one be st answe! I he S¢ 


ee options include one which the 


t Pry 


dent be lie ves to be correc 
definiteh 


warned 


helic ves to be 
The student is 
will rece 

labeling t 


Wrong 


‘that he 
valt rol 
definitely 
oint penalty for simp! 
This 

inalytical 


knowledg 


orrect answel 
‘TEW rds 

d on partial 
ices the influence of chance 


i good test score. 


Oral Histories 


[wo 


yn aviation and the othe 


biographical ects 
Negro 
have been started by Columbia 
niversity s Oral History Project 
The Oral Project 
taped interviews with promine! 


major 


] 


aers 


History reatures 
it per 
trans 


sons in various fields which ar 


id stored 
Li- 
historical researchers. 
will 
Vill 


nore 


scribed into manuscript form a1 
in Columbia’s Special Collections 
brary for use by 

The aviation include 
first-hand than 100 


designers, pilots, engineers, executives 


project 
accounts by 


ind others, some of whose recollections 
go back to the Wright brother: 

Dr. Louis M. Start 
says, “We hope to expand ow 
this field 
rials of this kind are surprising] 
so that a truly significant body of 
will the 


ire certain eventually to do this subject 


directo! 
work in 


mate- 


project 


one in which source 


thin 


nemoirs await scholars who 


justice.” 

Regarding the Negro study, Dr. Star 
said that for years scholars had had 
“pathetically little autobiographical lit- 
about Negro leaders. He said 

is helping to overcome that 


erature’ 
his office 
shortage by interviewing Negroes who 
have left their a wide variety 
of fields 

“The fact that 
denominator of this broad subject,” Dr. 
Star 
a century hence as curious. We hope it 
They find 


human pages, much that will stimulate 


mark in 


race is the common 


commented, “may strike scholars 


does will in these warmly 


their curiosity 


College Plan 


Broad proposals for higher education 
n New York State of them 
tradition-breaking and certain to spark 


seve ral 


controvers\ have been recommended 


by a special committee appointed by 
Gov. Nelson Rockefelle: 
Che call for a 


strengthening expansion 


proposals majo! 
of the 


State University and state aid to private 


and 


including 
All told, the 
total 
spending for public and private 
edu from the 
$300 million t 
1975 


Continued on 


colle ges and universities 


church-related institutions. 
recommendations would 


annual 


mcrease 


highe ation present hig 


ure of whopping $1 
billion hy 
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~«” Letters 


YEAR 
1920-1960 


the Edito 
ngratulations 

all Scholastic 

10th 


youl 


and cordial greetings 
Vagazines personne] 
the found 

The tre 
good which your 


make 


upon the educative process throughout 


ym the anniversary ol 


ing of first periodical. 
mendous impact for 


many publications continue to 


a natural, though amazing 
outgrowth of the 
that started it all 
E.B. Norton 
Florence (Ala 


America is 
Robinsonian vision 
President 

State Colleg« 


To the Editor 
Heartiest 
lastic 


made 


Scho 


40) years you have 


congratulations to 
For 


an invaluabk 


Vagazines 
contribution to the 
education of voung America. You have 
given them know ledge and inspiration 
the desire to reading 
and to think critically, May each 
bring you evel 


and 
skills 
of the 


greate! 


improve 


next 40 vears 
SUCCESS 
Allen H. Wetter 
Superintendent of Schools 
Philade Iphia Pa 
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Golden 
Chi 


By FREDERICK S. KILEY 


TT.HE HALLMARK HALL OF FAME, 

in its production, “Golden Child,” 
attempts an original American folk 
opera that originated in the creative 
workshops of the State Univ. of Iowa. 
The opera, by Philip Bezanson, with 
libretto by Paul Engle, both members 
of the university staff, presents an in- 
teresting variation of the Nativity that 
promises fruitful classroom possibilities. 
It will be broadcast on December 16 at 
8:30 to 10 p.m. (Eastern time) over 
NBC-TV. 

The story is about a pioneering fam- 
ily—a man, his wife, and young daugh- 
ter, who stumble through a California 
blizzard to seek shelter in Captain Sut- 
ter’s Fort on Christmas Eve, 1849. Their 
entrance interrupts a rollicking dance 
of gold miners and their painted women. 
The drunken miners accuse the family 
of claim jumping, for they see that the 
little girl has used a large gold nugget 
is a substitute head for her broken doll. 
With only Captain Sutter and an out- 
cast Mexican defending them from the 
surly crowd, the family seeks refuge in 
the barn 

Here, the woman gives birth to a son, 
nd the pursuing mob finds a Bible with 
the infant instead of the golden treas- 

they Ashamed of their greed 

| Just, the miners and their women 
child, and a transfor- 

mation takes place. With the birth of 
child comes a miraculous renewal 

f the humanity that has long been im- 


| 
SCCK 


ler gifts to the 


hearts 
child who reforms a whole 
mmunity by the power of 
is Innocel in Bret Harte’s “The Luck 
Roaring Camp,” the “Golden Child” 
tames the ruthless mob and resurrects 
t] rood will among men. The 
that Mary and 


oned in their 
Like the 


harbari 
} 


if hope i 


ime hostilit drives 


Frederick S. Kiley teaches at Trenton 
N. J.) State College 


Hard-bitten Western characters have their humanity renewed by birth of Golden Child. 


Joseph away from the inn forces the 
family of the “Golden Child” to seek 
shelter in the barn. The same spiritual 
necessity that requires the King of Kings 
to be born among the creatures of the 
stable operates in the 19th-century 
American West to illustrate the power 
of a story that does not need to depend 
upon change for its effectiveness, 
“Golden Child” will offer pupils an 
opportunity to see the American West 
as a setting for something different from 
the usual barroom showdown. The 
opera, in the tradition of “Amah] and 
the Night Visitors,” has great merit as 
an experience for pupils. Both art forms 
wed the drama of the stage with the 
emotional appeal of music. In “Golden 
Child,” the lyrics that express the moth- 
er’s uncompromising faith in the des- 
tiny of the life within her is reminiscent 


Stephen Douglas as the father, Patricia 
Neway as the mother, and Judy Sanford 
as the daughter, star in Golden Child. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


of Mary’s quiet resignation in the face 
of total human enmity. This principle 
of motherhood, and this child as a prod- 
uct of human love, serve in the story to 
bring about a brutal mob’s change and 
to remind us of the vital role that the 
fundamental elements of life, birth, 
growth, and death, play in our artistic 
representations of this same life. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


For the Elementary Grades: 

1. Compare the miner’s change of 
heart at the birth of the “Golden Child” 
with the change that comes over Amahl’s 
mother after his miraculous cure. Com- 
pare the miners’ change with that of 
Scrooge in “A Christmas Carol.” 

2. Why does the bird guide the fam- 
ily to Captain Sutter’s Fort instead of 
to some safer place of refuge? 

3. What are the gifts the miners give 
the “Golden Child”? How do these dif- 
fer from those given the infant Jesus 
by the Wise Men? 


For High School Grades: 


1. Discuss the role of Miguel as an 
outcast, and indicate why he 
the family’s defense with such odds 
against them. 

2. Suggest why the story is set in 
19th-century, gold-rush America. What 
characteristics of this particular phase 
of history suggest a need for a “Golden 
Child”? 

3. Why is it necessary, for the suc- 
cess of the story, for the “Golden 
Child’s” mother to be take 
refuge in the barn? Does this suggest 
that man forgets the true meaning of 
Christmas, and needs constantly to be 
reminded of his humanity? 

4. What are the usual 
men to gold strikes in television and 
film portrayals? Compare the attitudes 
of the miners in “Golden Child” with 


rushes to 


forced to 


reactions of 


this image 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: Sex 
in Review, pp. 8-10; also 


\\ 


\ 


he 

2. Civics and Citizenship: G 
zens at Work, p. 19; also Wi 
in Review, pp. 8-10. 

3. World Geography: | 
pp. 11-17; also, World Neu 
pp. 8-10. 

4. World History: Unit 
pecially pp. 15-17; also, Wo 
Review, pp. 8-10. 

5. Guidance: 
How Would You 
p. 26. 

6. Testing Materials: orkbov 
18: also 


Ask Gay He 
Solve Ite } 


page on the Unit on India, p 
see the questions in this Teaching Guide 

7. General Interest: Our Nation's Im- 
mortals (Mary Lyon), p 
crossword puzzle, records fil et 
beginning on p, 22. 


. sports 


UNIT: INDIA (pp. 11-17) 


Key Themes fo Stress 
s India, a subcontinent 
about one third the area o 
States, is a country where ove 
tion, widespread illiterac ind grind 
ing poverty are major problems. Wealth 
is limited to only a few while dismal 
poverty is the lot of most of India’s 397 
million people. Farms are small and 
farming methods generally backward 
For most Indians, medical car 
ury rather than a necessity. The life 
span for the average Indian is about 30 
vears. Efforts to improve conditions 
have been hampered by disunity aris 
ing from differences in language and 
religious customs. The svstem 
although outlawed, continues to persist 
in India’s villages where most the 
people live. India has fertile land 
favorable climate, and mineral 1 
such as coal, iron ore, ma 
bauxite. Cotton textile prod 


f th, 


is a lux- 


caste 


major industry. A_ steel 
been developed. India’s | 
offers a supply of willing 
well as a large 
produced. The goverm 

long-range program of I 


to develop new indust 


f 


1 
market 


agriculture, further ed 
living standards. Bot}! 
and the Soviet | 


economic t 


and ecnn 
2. India 


was the 


SCHOLASTI 


betore { 
pean exploration rhe g 
s of India’s wealth by Ew 


centuries 


ittracted Europe’s leading 

By the 1800's, the British East 

1 Company had annexed most of 

l. Che British government took Ove! 

ule of India to quiet resentment against 
East India 

constructive reforms 
India. But Indian 
Mohanda Gandhi, 
ganized the National Congress party 
it. In 


India S 


the overbearing rule of the 
Many 


were introduced in 


Company 


itionalists, led by 


press for India’s self-governm« 
7 recognize d 


I 
1947, Britain finally 


right to independence. Today, India is 
an independent republic within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

3. Since winning independe ice, In 
lia has followed a policy of 


the Cold War. But Red China’s bru 


upation of Tibet, and its aggres 


1 
neutralism 


il Oc’ 
borders 


ith Red 


ve moves on India’s northern 
ve strained India’s relations w 
hina 

4, On 
ns with its Moslem neighbor 


the other hand, India’s rela- 
Pakis 
are improving. A treaty of cooper 
River 
both 


their 


m in the use of the Indus 
vstem was recently signed and 
ountries have agreed to rene 
efforts to solve the dispute over the con 


trol of Kashmir. 


Assignments 
1. Pages 11 and 14: (1) Summarize 


what you read about India under these 
headings: Area Population; Cli- 
mate; Agriculture; Industry; Mineral 
Resources; Religions; Living Standards, 
2) What makes population a major 
problem? (3) What are the goals of 
India’s Five-Year Plans? 
2. Pages 15-17: (1) 
2) Briefly 


India s 


and 


Describe the 


caste system. | identify the 
part each played in 
Vasco da Gama; East India Company; 
Gandhi. (3) List the improvements 
Britain introduced in India 1) What 


is India’s position in the Cold War to 


history 


State two causes of friction 
Pakistan 


elations between both count 


ved? 


dav? (5) 


vetween India and 


TEACHING THE UNIT 


Showing a Filmstrip 


ing the highlights the film, and the 


assigned 


lead into the 


answ¢ to previously ques 
] 


, 
tions ll give you vou 


lesson 


Map Work 

Have a freehand out 
line map of India in their notebooks 
nap in W orld Week as thei: 
suggested map-work 
Label: Bombay, Cal 
Karachi, Nepal, 
Label the 
other India; (« 
Indicate the Indus, Ganges, and Brah 
maputra rivers; (d) Make a series of 
“X” marks to show the Himalaya Moun 
tains; (e) Label the Deccan Plateau 
f) Label the Arabian Sea and Bay of 
Bengal. 


studs nts draw 


using the 


guice Here are 
directions: (a) 

New Delhi 
Pakistan, Madras; (b) 


countries bordering 


cutta 


Tibet 


Map Reading 
1. Of what continent is India a part? 

Can India be described as both a sub 

continent and a peninsula? Explain. 

2. Between what lines of latitude is 
India located? What does this suggest 
about its climate? 

3. Find Pakistan on the 
Pakistan a part of India on 
country? Use the mileage 

between East and 


map. Is 
a separate 

scale to 
measure the distance 
West Pakistan. 

4. Find Kashmir on the map. 


>. What are the monsoons? Why are 


they important to India? 


Learning from Pictures (pp. 12-13) 


1. The 
“Meeting the 
about the 


these pages 1s 


What did 


problems 


theme of 
Challenge.” 
vou read major 

which challenge India today? 

2. In what ways do these pictures 
show you a changing India? 

3. How do the pictures show you the 
ways India is trying to overcome its 
major problems? 

t. Since 


ward and 
the know-how and money 


back 


where did it 


India is a relatively 


poor country 
to intro 


scientific laboratories, stee] mills 


Discussion Questions 
(pp. 11 and 14) 

] I} uu ‘ t 

t to Incia vhat wv 

ut India’s lis ig 


1 


| 
Were i tourist back from 


ould have be el 


woblems? 
i 
‘plain the problems 


h | 
ch rave p 


TEACHER is continued on page 5-T 





Since India is a large country, 


why should there be a land problem? 


4. How 


of the ave 


vould you compare the life 
rage Indian family with that 
of the average American family? 

5. What goals do India’s Five-Year 
Plans Does India 


have the resources? 


hope to achieve? 


necessary 


Discussion Questions (pp. 15-17) 

|. Have students interpret the car- 
toon on the workbook page, p. 18. 

2. In what way has India’s caste sys- 
tem delayed India’s progress? Since the 
caste system is outlawed, why do we 
speak of the caste system as a problem 
in India today? 

e ] . . . . 

3. In what ways did Britain bring 
progress to India? 

4. Why is Gandhi's name revered in 
India? How did his non-violence pro- 
gram eventually lead to India’s winning 
independence? 

5. Having won independence, India 
chose to remain within the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. What conclu- 
sions do you draw from India’s action? 

6. How would you summarize India’s 
position in world affairs today? 

7. Why is it important that India 
and Pakistan settle their differences 


over Kashmir? 


WHAT’S AHEAD 


December 14, 1960 
Unit: Free Asias Big Four— 
3. Pakistan. 


(No Issues—Christmas Vacation) 


January 11, 1961 
Unit: Free Asia's Big Four— 
4. Indonesia. 





OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 
(p. 20) 


Here is a biographical sketch of 
Mary Lyon, a pioneer in the movement 
to give women an equal opportunity 
for higher education. Urge your stu- 
dents to enter World Week's contest. 
See announcement on page 23. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 7) 


The Newsmakers this week are Allen 
Dulles, head of the Central Intelligence 
Agency (C.I.A.), and J. Edgar Hoover, 
director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation (F.B.I.) Both men have 
been asked by President-elect John F. 
Kennedy to retain their posts when he 
assumes the office of the Presidency on 
January 20. 





TOOLS for 





TEACHERS 








INDONESIA 
Jan. 11 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Indonesia in Brief, 
latest edition, free; Economic Progress 
in Indonesia, latest edition, free; Em- 
bassy of Indonesia, 2020 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Washington 6, D. C. Indonesia 
(Focus, Vol. 7, No. 4), 1956, 15¢, Amer- 
ican Geographical Society, Broadway at 
156th Street, New York 32, New York. 
Economic Developments in Indonesia 
(Economic Reports Part 1, 59-28), 1959, 
10¢, Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
eB; ¢. 


ton 25. 


BOOKS: The Story of Indonesia, by 
Louis Fischer, $5.00 (Harper, 1959). 
Indonesia: Land of Challenge, by M. H. 
Bro, $4.00 (Harper, 1954). Let’s Visit 
Indonesia, by John C. Caldwell, $2.95 
(Day, 1960). 


ARTICLES: “Land of Cultists, Mys- 
tics and Quacks,” by B. Kalb, N. Y. 
Times Magazine, Sept. 11, 1960. 
“Child's lay Time, Aug. 29, 1960. 
“Red Pape Blues.” bv B. Kalb, N. Zz 
Times Magazine, Aug. 21, 1960. “Atlan- 
tic Re port on Indonesia,” Atlantic 
Monthly, July, 1960. “Indonesia: Prob- 
of Guided Democracy,” by ]. M. 


le ms 


Van Der Kroef, Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
Aug. 15, 1960. “Their Man in Southeast 
Asia,” Newsweek, Feb. 29, 1960. “What 
Khrushchev’s Treasure Hunt Turned 
Up in the Indies,” by R. P. Martin, 
U. S. News & World Report, Feb. 29, 
1960. “Cha Cha vs. Serampang,” by 
B. Kalb, N. Y. Times Magazine, April 
17, 1960. “Salesman to the East,” by 
R. S. Elegant, Newsweek, Feb. 29, 1960. 


FILMS: Indonesia—New Nation of 
Asia, 16 minutes, sound, black & white 
or color, sale or rent, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Avenue, Wilmette, Ill. History, urban 
and rural life, natural resources, reli- 
gion and art. Indonesia: The Land and 
the People, 13% minutes, sound, black 
& white or color, sale, Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, 65 South Water Street, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. Geography and his- 
tory of the islands. 


FILMSTRIPS: Indonesia—Village and 
City Life, 41 frames, color. Life in the 
“Kampongs” and cities. [ndonesia—Pro- 
Customs and Arts, 42 frames, 
color. Rice, tea, rubber, colorful cere- 
monies, native art, “Legong” dancers. 
The two filmstrips are available from 
the Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich 


ducts, 


GOOD CITIZENS (p. 19) 


n-agers of 


wasteland 


An account of how tee 
Leslie, Michigan, changed a 
into a wonderland. 

World Week invites teachers to re- 
port on community projects undertaken 


by their students. 


DRIVING SAFETY SERIES ENDS 
(p. 21) 


In this issue the Shell Oi] Company 
concludes its current traffic 
safety. Each of the six picture quizzes 
showed ten traffic hazards. tor a series 
total of 60 hazards which readers were 
asked to locate. 

With the sixth and final quiz avail- 
able, students may extend the list by 
reviewing the 60 hazardous situations 
already illustrated and adding any that 
have not appeared in the series. 

Discussion Question. You probably 
have heard a comment similar to this: 
“John has all the mechanical skills of a 
good driver—he’s quick to react, skillful 
in steering, has good vision—but his atti- 
tude toward driving is wrong.” In what 
various ways can a driver's attitude be 
a hazard to his own safety and the 
safety of others? 


series on 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 18 


I. Cartoon Interpretation: 1-the star on 
the soldier's cap; 2-plans for aggression; 3- 
Tibet is a victim of Red China's brutal 
occupation; 4-that Red China has its 
eyes on India in its program of aggres- 
sion; 5-the Himalayas. 

II. What Did You Read? 1-Hinduism; 
2-either; 3-400; 4-smaller; 5-monsoon; 6- 
New Delhi; 7-Indus; 8-coal, iron ore, 
manganese, bauxite; 9-iron and steel; 10-a 
beautiful palace; 11-Hinduism; 12-Un- 
touchables; 13-Kashmir; 14-passive resist- 
ance; 15-true. 

III. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-over- 
population; illiteracy; poverty; lack of cap- 
ital, etc. 2-the plans aim at modernizing 
agriculture, building more schools, devel- 
oping industries, providing more jobs, etc 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, poge 23 


Dit inié\o Mx io LiA 
NIE|O Rit /8 
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wOrT-RODDING — 
THROUGH 


By CLARE C. LAWLER 


HERE were 21 of them—all 

Eighth-graders, they ranged in age 
from 13 to 17. They had lost their self- 
confidence and _ self-respect—and the 
respect of others, it seemed—because of 
repeated failures. They considered 
themselves scholastic outcasts. And they 
constituted a discipline problem 

And yet they were my English class 

I decided that something could—and 
should—be done for these boys, all fu- 
ture voters and taxpayers. And some 
how I wanted to prove to them that 
English and their interests had much 
in common. 

That’s why, with the sympathetic 
understanding of my principal and the 
help of our guidance director, | 
found myself “hot-rodding” through 
English. 

It began when I asked each boy to 
name his special interest. When the re- 
turns were in, I discovered that these 
interests included custom car building 
animal care, cycling, and baseball. But 
the main class interest was “hot rods.” 

It was then that I decided that thes« 
interests—“hot rods” and the others 
would be the springboard for our class 
work in English. 

To get the unit under way, each 
was assigned an oral report which was 
to acquaint the class with his special 
interest. The outline included sucl 
items as how the interest was created 
the pleasure derived from it, and the 
benefits to be gained by de 
this particular hobby. I point 
the boys, too, that such an assig 
was important to them because the 
soon would be going into the world to 
speak for themselves regarding emp! 
ment. And, as oral reports aré 
ard part of an English 
reports were graded as an Er 
signment. These first reports ser\ 
prove to the boys that they had 
to offer, if only they would share 

Throughout the unit, much 
work done in class was 01 


b VS 


soon 


= 


Clare C. Lawler teaches sevent 
eighth-grade English in Medine 
Jr. H. S. 














main, the boys were poor readers and 
writers. Their grammatical technique 
was at a minimum. However, by mak- 
ing oral reports to the class satisfac- 
torily over a period of time, my stu- 
dents gradually gained much-needed 
confidence. 

Still another: aspect of our unit was 
to acquaint the boys with the basic 
techniques of Each boy 
brought to class books, magazines, pic- 
tures, and scale models dealing with 
his interest. Through this assignment 
the boys began to see how the library 
and books and magazines can be valu- 


research. 


able as sources of information. 
Next, each boy prepared a 

biography of an outstanding person in 

his special area of interest. These short 


short 


biographies entailed more research. Al- 
though sources were limited, the class 
used sports magazines, hot rod maga- 
zines, cycling magazines, the World 
Almanac, and newspapers. Among the 
Harvey Kuenn 


( go-carts ) 


heroes profiled were 
baseball), James Yamane 
Phil Hill (winner of Indianapolis Races 
Carol Resweber (cycling), and Mickey 
(drag racing )—whose 
that a 


Following 


Thompson suc- 
class 
rewarding. 
a question period. | 


pleased by the 


made the aware 


CESSES 
hobby 


Cat h 


can be 
report was 
was surprised—and 


questions posed and the answers given 


Used World Almanac 


Another use we made of research 
was examining the World Almanac as 
retereé ICE We 


information as rec 


1 practical, ready 


searched for such 
Dase ball 


Indian 


ords earned by outstanding 


players names of winners of the 
ipolis Speed Races, and other statistics 
of high interest to the boys 

By this time I felt 


progress had been made so that each 


that incent 


student could be assigned an art le to 
be read and summarized for the 
Sources of articles included: Junior Scho- 
lastic, Hot Rod, Cycling, Field and 
Stream, and Custom Cars. From these 
reports we learned again that hobbies 
At the 


were 


( lass 


can become profitable vocations 
time I felt that the 


Same bovs 
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beginning to see that English, too, can 
be of practical vaue to them. 

Following this, book reports on areas 
of interest were also assigned and pre- 
sented before the class. Books were 
chosen with each student’s reading abil- 
ity in mind, and included: Hot Rod 
It—and Run for Fun! by Fred Horsley, 
Hot Rod Angels by R. S. Bowen, Crash 
Club® by H. G. Felsen, Stock Car 
Races by C. P. Jackson, The Kid from 
Tomkinsville by J. R. Tunis, Pets by 
F. N. Chrystie, It’s Easy to Fix Your 
Bike by J. W. McFarlane, and Sports 
Cars, Facts and Pictures by A. L. 
Conley. 

At the end of each week during the 
unit I assigned a spelling lesson com 
posed of words which were also allied 
with the boys’ special interests. Among 
them: carburetor, vaccine, drive shaft 
and fielder. 

Finally, since we had progressed so 
well, I felt we were ready to undertake 
We had had such 
success in the “hot unit that the 
boys were agreeable to reading and dis 
cussing Evangeline, Man Without a 
Country, Legend of Sleepy Hollow, and 
other selections. And this had not been 
the case before! 

But this was only one of the results 
of this unit which were very gratifying 
teacher, principal, and 
guidance director alike. The students 
discovered that they could succeed ii 
correlating elective with required sub 
jects. They also developed responsibility 
for completing Thei: 
grades improved in all subjects. As for 
their attitude toward English, the class 
found they 
and discussing selections for literature 
They also began to realize that gram 
mar Is important, and they requested 
they 


some literature study 
rod” 


to students, 


assignments. 


enjoyed reading togethe 


instruction in grammar as 


more 
became aware of the need for it. 

Best of all, the boys developed pride 
in themselves, and this pride now has 
spurred them to accept responsibility 


in the learning process 


* Available through Teen Age Book Club 
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Continued from page 2-T 


Che objective: to make sure that the 
state can provide for the 1,270,000 full- 
and part-time students it expects by 
1985. (Present enrollment: 401,000.) 

The committee was headed by Dr. 
Henry T. Heald, president of the Ford 
Foundation, and included John W. 
Gardner, president of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, and Marion B. 
Folsom, director of the Eastman Kodak 
Company and formerly Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Among the major proposals: 

PTwo graduate schools should be es- 
tablished within the State University 
svstem (the now has none); 
community colleges should be expanded 
throughout the state; the state’s 11 
teachers colleges should be converted 
into strong liberal arts institutions, al- 
though they should continue to em- 
phasize teacher education, 

State aid should be provided to non 
“not in excess 


svstem 


public institutions, but 
of 10 per cent of teaching expenditures.” 
>There should be a uniform tuition of 
$300 annually at all public institutions 
At present, the New York City munici- 
pal colleges receive state aid, 
ind the State University teachers col- 
ges and some other units charge no 
tuition, and many community colleges 
ge less than the proposed sum. The 

that tuition re- 
given to all students with a 
better who come from 
incomes of less than 
and to other hardship 


which 


mmittee suggested 
vaites b 
( verage or 
milies with 
85.000 a ear 


In Brief 


Tea 
we widely recognized as an important 
iid to better international relations. But 
schools 


cher exchanges between countries 


one such exchange, between 
in York, Pa., and Arles, France, has 
ilso had a profound impact on domestic 
When Peggy Boltz, a Penn- 
teacher, came to 
town in Southern 
France Franco-American 
teacher exchange, she was supposed to 
stay one year. However, before her time 
was up, she not only won the affection 
of her new pupils but the heart of the 
mayor of Arles, Charles Privat, and 
they were married. Not long afterward, 
Mayor Privat was elected a deputy to 
the National Assembly. Now Mme. 
Privat has two distinctions—she is the 
only American teacher married to a 
French mayor and the only American 
who is the wife of a French deputy. 


relations 
svivania elementary 
the Rhone River 


as part of a 


>The term “social studies” is officially 
back in style in New York State. Ten 
vears ago the State Board of Regents 


abandoned the term in favor of “citi- 


zenship education,” because some 
board members felt that the other term 
smacked of socialism. In reversing 
themselves now, the Regents noted that 
“social studies” was a more apt de- 
scription of the program and that the 
term was widely used and accepted in 
academic circles. 


PChildren should walk. not ride, to 
school, according to Colorado State 
Senator Frank L. Gill. Addressing a 
meeting of the Colorado Commissioners 
Association, Gill questioned the wisdom 
of taking pupils to school in buses and 
then running the children around the 
block for exercise. “I think they ought 
to go back to walking them back and 
forth,” he asserted. 


PAccording to a teacher opinion poll 
conducted by the National Education 
Association 57.1 per cent of the teach- 
ers queried felt that TV-viewing im- 
pinged upon study and homework time, 
“but not seriously.” However, about a 
fifth said that the impact was serious. 
The bulk of the others surveyed felt 
that there was no effect. 





® ~% 
WINGS AROUND 
THE WORLD 


Don‘t Miss .. . 
like it or not! 


If the South Had Won the Civil 
War, by MacKinlay Kantor, in the 
Nov. 22 Look. Here is an intriguing, 
provocative article which should spur 
lively class discussion. “History in re- 
verse” or “History as it did not hap- 
pen, this imaginative conception of 
post-Civil War events can be a timely 
stimulus to Civil War Centennial stud- 
ies and spark creative thinking in simi- 
lar areas of study. 

Perspectives on English and 
on the Teaching of English, two vol- 
umes published by the National Coun 
cil of Teachers of English. “Perspec- 
tives” ($4; $2.75 to NCTE members) is 
a compilation of 21] essays written in 
honor of W. Wilbur Hatfield. “Essays” 
($4.50; $3.10 to NCTE members) in- 
cludes 20 papers from Yale University 
conferences on the teaching of English, 
and deal with language. literature, and 
composition. Available from: NCTE 
704 So. Sixth St., Champaign. II] 


WIN A 
TRIP AROUND 
THE WORLD! 


Essays 


> What to Do: Just write a letter, essay or article about why you'd like to take 
a trip around the world. Write your reasons in 750 words or less. Type your entry 
double-spaced. NO ENTRIES WILL BE RETURNED. 


Who Is Eligible: Any full-time U. S. teacher, supervisor, curriculum specialist, 
school librarian or administrator in a public, private, or parochial elementary or 
secondary school. (You do NOT have to be a subscriber to Scholastic Magazines 


in order to enter.) 


® Deadline for Entries: Entries must be received on or before January 15, 1961. 
Send to: Travel Contest, Scholastic Teacher magazine, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 36. 


FIRST PRIZE 


NEA-Western Illinois University Round-the-World 


Tour via Pan American Airways. 52-day tour be- 
gins and ends in San Francisco. Date of depar- 
ture: June 28, 1961. Itinerary: Hawaii, Japan, 
Hong Kong, the Philippines, Thailand, Indic, Egypt, 
Greece, Italy, France, and England. Tour covers 
all lodging, and most meals outside the United 
States. (Tour value: $2,705.) 


SECOND THROUGH 
FOURTH PRIZES 


The three runners-up to the top prize winner will 
each receive a 20-volume set of the 1961 WORLD 


BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


FIFTH THROUGH 
SEVENTH PRIZES 
EIGHTH THROUGH 
THIRTY-SECOND PRIZES 
THIRTY-THIRD THROUGH 
FIFTY-SEVENTH PRIZES 


The following three runners-up will each receive o 
15-volume set of the 1961 CHILDCRAFT. 

The next 25 runners-up will each receive on 18- 
inch HAMMOND GLOBE. 

The final 25 runners-up will each receive the three- 
volume set of CARL SANDBURG’S ABRAHAM LIN- 


COLN (Dell Laurel paperback edition). 


DON’T DELAY! 


START YOUR ENTRY TODAY! 








Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 





stut ook and 
isten 


EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Fri., Dec. 9, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twilight Zone: “The Trouble with Tem- 
pleton,” starring Brian Aherne in the 
story of an aging widower, a Broadway 
veteran, who still mourns the loss of his 
wife three decades after her death. In a 
weird return to the past, he finds himself 
with her in a 1920 speakeasy, but it is 
not his remembered past 

Sun., Dec. 11, 7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Shirley Temple Show: Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s “The House of the Seven 
Gables,” adapted for television by Irving 
Gaynor Nieman, and starring Shirley 
Temple as Phoebe. Nieman’s adaptation 
preserves the essential plot line of the 
Hawthorne romance of life in a gloomy 
New England house with the 19th Cen- 
tury descendants of a greedy Puritan 
magistrate who was cursed by one of his 
dying victims. The telecast emphasizes 
the mystery elements of the story, and 
moves at a much faster pace 
leisurely original, passing qui 
Hawthorne's philosophic ri 
The script does not, how 
lence to Hawthorne. S’ 

TIONS: 1. Hawthorne, i 

the novel, carefully d 

tween the novel and the r 

is the difference between the 

ary forms and how does 

classify “The House of _the 

bles”? 2. Compare the n¢ 

cast. What things are omit 

version? 3. Compare a 

logue in the novel with 

continuity. Would it be a go 

reproduce Hawthorne’s ynversations 

exactly on TV? (“The House of the Seven 

Gables” is available through Scholastic 

Book Services, 33 West 42nd St reet, Nev 

York 36, N. Y. Book is 45 cents; cl 

quantity discounts are avail: ‘ble ) 
(NET—check local educational tele- 

vision station for time and schedule.) 

NET Drama Festival: m Gorky’s 


“The Lower Depths,” a BBC production 
directed by Michael Elliott 

Tues., Dec. 13, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Du Pont 
Show of the Month: Mary Chase’s “Har- 


vey” (repeat). Art Carney, Marion 
Lorne, star in the famous Broadway 
comedy of a bachelor and his imaginary 
rabbit 

Sun., Dec. 18, 12:00 noon (CBS-TV) CBS 
Television Workshop: Leonid Andre- 
yev’s classic short story, “The Seven 
That Were Hanged,” in an adaptation by 
Robert Herridge. Study questions next 
week. 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Sun., Dec. 11, 1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Eternal Light: “Turning Point,” by Marc 
Siegel, a program of Hanukkah songs 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station ) Ragtime Era: Max Mo- 
rath explains some of the history and 
peculiarities of the music business 

(NET) Invitation to Art: “Theatre and 
Dance.” Dr. Brian O’Doherty shows 
some of the artifacts from the stage and 


Fri., Dec. 


from dance to demonstrate how the art- 
ist attempts to capture the “life” of the 
subject. 

(NET) American Perspective: “Image 
of Europe.” A new series designed to ex- 
plore major themes in American litera- 
ture from Puritan times to the present. 
Dr. Graham C. Wilson, professor of 
Renaissance literature at San Jose State 
College, examines two themes in partic- 
ular: American relations with Europe 
and our definition of the American hero. 


Mon., Dec. 12, 5:30 p.m. (CBS—check local 


station.) Invitation to | teal Jack 
London’s “Martin Eden 


Judy Garland, as Dorothy; Bert Lahr 
as the Cowardly Lion; Ray Bolger as 
the Scarecrow meet The Wizard of Oz 
(Frank Morgan) Dec. 11 (CBS-TV). 


16, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame: Philip Bezanson’s 
original opera, “Golden Child.” See tele- 
guide, page 3-T. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Fri., Dec. 9, 10:30 p.m. >) Bell & 


9" 


Howell Close-ups: “Feather-bedding 
Doc umentary on the problem of feather- 

bedding, the hiring of unnecessary 
workers, produced by Walter Peters 
Sat., Dec. 10, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) CBS Re- 
ports: “Rescue—with Yul Brynner,” a 
documentary report on the world’s 15,- 
000,000 refugees, by Yul Brynner, special 
consultant to the UN High Commission- 
er for Refugees. Program follows one 
family from Austria to their new home 
in Canada. Brynner and Edward R. 
Murrow interview Golda Meir, Israeli 
Foreign Minister, and King Hussein of 
Jordan 


Sun., Dec. 11, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Win- 


ston Churchill—The Valiant Years: 
“Dunkirk,” a documentary of Churchill’s 
most famous speech in his most trying 
times—the three weeks of Allied and 
British retreat in May 1940 when Hol- 
land and Belgium fell to the Axis and 


Mon., Dec. 12, 6:30 a.m. 


Churchill delivered his “blood, sweat 
and tears” speech. Music score by Rich- 
ard Rodgers. 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station.) Forty-five Years with 
Fitzpatrick: “Prohibition.” Daniel R. 
Fitzpatrick, cartoonist for the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, host Joseph Passonneau, 
and Joseph Loman, sociologist, discuss 
some of the present-day effects of this 
legislation, focusing on Fitzpatrick’s 
appropriate cartoons. 

(NET) Beginnings: Forest Evashevski, 
football coach for Iowa. 

(NET) The United States and the Non- 
Western World: A single half-hour pro- 
gram with Arnold J. Toynbee, British 
historian, presenting his view on Amer- 
ican problems in foreign policy. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Thurs., Dec. 8, 5:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Rocky 


and His Friends: Bullwinkle on a desert 
isle; Androcles in the “Fractured Fairy 
Tale.” Mr. Peabody encounters Jesse 
James in “Peabody’s Improbable His- 
tory.” 

7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Peter Pan: James 
Matthew Barrie’s play starring Mary 
Martin, Cyril Ritchard, Margalo Gil- 
more, and Sondra Lee, with choreog- 
raphy by Jerome Robbins. 


Sat., Dec. 10, 10:00 am. (NBC-TV) The 


Shari Lewis Show: Lamb Chop returns 
to report on her audition for the Kukla- 
politan Players. 

1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Meet Mr. Wizard: 
AC and DC 
8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to Beaver: 
“Chuckie’s New Shoes.” Beaver, en- 
trusted with a neighbor child on a shop- 
ping tour, loses him in the crowd. 


Sun., Dec. 11, 5:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 


Wizard of Oz: The 1939 movie, based on 
the famous Frank Baum books, starring 
Judy Garland, Frank Morgan, Ray Bol- 
ger, Bert Lahr, Jack Haley, Billie Burke 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station.) What’s New: Mr. Fixit 
takes apart a telephone. Not-so-Hard- 
ware Store: Knives and how to use 
them. Adventures in Moving: Swimming 


NOT FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sun., Dec. 11, 7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 


Shirley Temple Show: “The House of the 

Seven Gables.” See description above 

under “Drama.” This production may be 

frightening for the younger viewer since 

it does emphasize the ghostly elements 
he tale 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Fri., Dec. 9, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell Sys- 


tem Sc ience Series: “The Thread of 
Life,” the documentary story of genetics 
with Dr. Frank Baxter answering ques- 
tions about inherited characteristics 
through animated drawings, displays, 
and illustrations. Featured on the pro- 
gram: a model of a part of a molecule of 
DN A—elusive probable factor in heredi- 
ty; the experiments of Gregor Mendel- 
foundations of the science of genetics; 
the stop-motion films of the Bajers, Pol- 
ish scientists who first photographed the 
process of mitosis, or cell-division. Pro- 
gram should be useful for biology classes 
and is available on 16 mm. color film for 
classroom use 


Sun., Dec. 11 (NET—check local educa- 


tional television station for time and 
schedule.) Virus: “Giant Molecules.” Dr 
Robley C. Williams analyzes the struc- 


ture of viruses. 

(NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Modern Algebra 
with Dr. John L. Kelley. Teacher demon- 
strations with Dr. Julius H. Hlavaty on 
Tues. and Thurs., today’s lesson: Com- 
plex Equations. Dec. 14: Hyper-complex 
Numbers. Dec. 16: Planes. 


Tues., Dec. 13, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Expe- 


dition: “Survivors of the Ice Age,” Part 
I in a two-part study of the homeland of 
the Laplanders in Norway. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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